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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ge 
NHE air is full of rumours about action to be taken to 
compel the Sultan to behave himself, and reform his 
administration. We have discussed them at length elsewhere, 
but may mention here that we believe them to be true up to a 
point. The Sultan will be asked to concede certain reforms 
suggested by Lord Salisbury and accepted by Russia and 
France, and to give “a guarantee” for their execution,— 
namely, as is hinted, possession of certain points in the Sea of 
Marmora. So far seems clear, but there is still some hesita- 
tion as to coercion, if coercion is necessary, ending, we fancy, 
though we pretend to no secrets, in a decision that coercion 
must follow refusal, but that its method can be settled when 
refusal has become certain. That is dangerous, but it seems 
clear that M. Nelidoff is convinced of the risk of letting 
things drift, and we will hope for the best. Pharaohs are 
‘stubborn cattle, even when they are frightened. 








It is quite clear that an addition must be made to the 
Army; and the St. James’s Gazette affirms that the War Office 
will ask for eight new battalions and seventy-two more field- 
guns, which latter are urgently required. We hope that the 
‘Cabinet will accept this demand, will also add two thousand 
men to the marines, will make the whole body of the Militia 
more effective, and will announce definitely that unless these 
votes are passed it will refuse to be responsible for the safety 
of the Empire. It is madness to go on as we are doing with 
the whole continent in a fever fit of Socialism as regards 
British property. The Empire cannot be guarded by boasts, 
or Rudyard Kipling’s songs, or unarmed patriotism. The 
work takes shells. 


South Africa is always the land of disagreeable surprises. 
This week there are three of them. Oneisas yet unconfirmed, 
that the Boers of the Orange Free State expect to be attacked 
by the Basutos, the most powerful of the remaining Bantu 
tribes. Another, which seems to be true, is that the Portuguese 
in Lorengo Marquez recently attacked some Mussulmans for 
not uncovering while a picture of the Virgin passed by, an act 
which the Mussulmans of course would have considered an 
insult toa lady whom they reverence without worshipping. 
The Mahommedans sought refuge in the German Consulate, 
which was wrecked by the mob. It is stated that the English 
Consulate was also wrecked, which, as the Mahommedans 
were probably British-Indian subjects, is likely enough. The 
Emperor has demanded redress, and sent a cruiser to Delagoa 
Bay. The third incident is an attack by Chirkusi, head of the 
most northern or “ Angoni” sept of the Matabeles, upon Nyassa- 
land. He has thirty thousand drilled spearmen, is threatening 
Blantyre, and has already raided one mission station. Mr. 
Sharpe, Acting Commissioner, has despatched nine hundred 
men against Chirkusi, half of them Sikhs, and everybody is 
hopeful, but we do not quite like the reports. A rush of 





the defending columns, were wiped out we should have all 
“ Johnstonia,” a region about as big as Germany and France, 
to reconquer. Our British trick of trying to hold kingdoms 
with a sergeant’s guard is really a most foolish one,—it risks 
lives and prestige so recklessly. 


The trial of Herr Leckert and Baron von Liitzow for libel 
has produced a great scandal in Berlin. The real prosecutor 
is Baron von Marschall, Minister for Foreign Affairs, and his 
allegation is that Herr von Tausch, Chief Commissary of the 
secret police, used his influence with the Press to get articles 
published disagreeable to the Emperor, which articles the 
secret police then insinuated in their reports to his Majesty 
were inspired by the Foreign Office. The object, it is 
affirmed, was to discredit the Foreign Minister, who, in the 
opinion of the police, had “usurped” a position rightfully 
belonging to the Bismarcks, father or son. It was proved 
by the confession of one of the accused that an intrigue 
of this kind was at the bottom of the conflicting state- 
ments as to the Czar’s speech when recently toasting 
William II. at Breslau, and by the evidence of the 
editor of the Berliner Tagcblatt, that he had inserted 
a disagreeable paragraph, which von Tausch attributed 
to an agent of the Foreign Office, at von Tausch’s own 
instigation. The Commissary denied this hotly, and the 
Court at once ordered his arrest and trial for perjury. We 
have given our view of the case elsewhere, which is, in brief, 
that the Emperor is entirely guiltless of disloyalty to his 
Ministers, and that he has been taken in by the secret police 
instigated by unknown persons working in the interest of 
the Bismarckian party. The Emperor announces in the 
Imperial Gazetie that as far back as October 7th he ordered 
the most thorough investigation of the “machinations 
directed against highly placed personages.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette of Monday gave a remarkable 
account, which we have the best reason to believe accurate, 
of the circumstances which led to Lord Rosebery’s resignation 
of the leadership of the party. It declared that Lord Rose- 
bery steadily opposed in the Cabinet Sir William Harcourt’s 
Death-duties, but was overruled by the majority of his 
colleagues, just as Sir William Harcourt had been steadily 
opposed to the Uganda railway, but was likewise overruled 
by the majority of his colleagues. The overruling of the 
Prime Minister’s view by his lieutenant on a matter of 
such first-rate importance had led, however, to very 
severe asperities, and after the defeat of the late Govern- 
ment and the crushing of the party at the polls, the necessity 
for a modus vivendi was removed, and the truce itself seems to 
have expired with the first council of ex-Ministers held to 
consider the Queen’s Speech last February. On that 
occasion Lord Rosebery wrote to Lord Spencer (at 
whose house the ex-Cabinet meeting was held) that 
the leader of the party generally would hold no more 
relations with the leader of the party in the House of 
Commons, and a copy of this letter was also sent to Sir 
William Harcourt to prevent mistakes. Nevertheless, the 
complete break between the two leaders was not made known 
to the world at large for another eight months, when Lord 
Rosebery availed himself of his dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Gladstone’s Armenian speech in Liverpool to rid him- 
self of the impossible position of leading a lieutenant 
who would not be led, and whom, as a Member of 
the House of Commons, he could never confront. Never 
was there a more excellent illustration of Lord Dundreary’s 
thesis that if the tail were stronger than the dog, the tail 
would wag the dog. Sir William Harcourt did wag his 


leader, and has at last wagged him off into space. 
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On Monday Colonel Trotter read before the Geographical 
Society a most interesting paper on the sources of the Niger. 
Colonel Trotter, who was the principal officer in the Anglo- 
French Delimitation Commission of 1895, pointed out that 


previous to the Commission nothing was known as to the- 


Niger sources. The Commission met with many difficulties 
in reaching the sources of the Niger, but ultimately found 
them near Tembi Kunda (836 north lattitude and 10°33 
west longitude). For example, the guides, after they had 
gone a certain distance, declined to point out the actual 
source, declaring that it was the seat of the devil, whom, 
as Colonel Trotter quaintly adds, they had no anxiety 
to meet, though they are devil-worshippers. ‘“ They believe 
that any one who looks on the Niger source incurs the 
wrath of the devil and will die within the year, and they 
regard the water as poisonous. Our own experience rather 
confirmed the native views of the water.” In spite, 
however, of the failure of the guides the fountain-head was 
reached,—‘‘ a tiny stream issuing from a moss-covered rock.” 
It is needless to say that the Commission were not the first 
there. No one ever is that. They found the inevitable 
initials cut on the rock and in a small pool a bottle with 
a note giving the date at which a certain French officer, 
Captain Brouet, had placed them there. In getting to and 
returning from the sources of the Niger the Commission passed 
through many strange and unknown places. In one place they 
found Pagan villages intermixed with Mahommedan. The 
Mahommedan were always enormously in advance of the 
Pagan. Oolonel Trotter ended by a word of praise for the 
light-heartedness of the West African. “It was a country 
where the worst jokes never failed to be appreciated.” 


Sir Walter Besant lectured in the Queen’s Hall on Monday 
on the history and greatness of London, and after the 
delivery of the lecture Lord Rosebery spoke, and spoke 
brilliantly, on the subject, disagreeing with Sir Walter 
Besant’s opinion that London had never been more beautiful 
than it now is. Lord Rosebery thought that it had been 
much more beautiful than it now is, when the Strand was 
one long line of palaces connecting the City with West- 
minster. Besides contesting Sir Walter Besant’s grounds for 
admiring London as it is, Lord Rosebery said a good deal 
about the loss of local London traditions. For instance, who 
could tell where “the Cockpit of Old Whitehall” stood, in 
which the Parliamentary leaders used to read the speech from 
the throne to their supporters,—very appropriately, as Lord 
Rosebery thought, considering the fights to which the Royal 
Speech gave rise. Sir Walter Besant whispered that he knew 
where “the Cockpit of Old Whitehall” stood, but Lord 
Rosebery replied immediately that he could only hold one 
of five or six different views on the subject, and that it was 
impossible to decide between them,—for it was a matter for 
elaborate argument. He was very amusing in his protest 
against the sceptics as to the story of Whittington and his 
cat, and remarked that London, great as it is, is often a hard 
stepmother, and turns the English Parnassus into Grub 
Street, where “the Muse found Scroggins stretched beneath 
his rug.” For himself, he had just taken a walk down Rose- 
bery Avenue, and unless the London County Council changed 
its name before his death, he hoped to die in the conscious- 
ness that Rosebery Avenue was worthy of the noble city 
which it threaded. This is the kind of speech in which 
Lord Rosebery never fails. And it is pleasant to see with 
how airy and elastic a tread he passes over themes like this 
now that the unwelcome burden of an official responsibility 
is cast away from him. 


President Cleveland’s last Message, delivered on Decem- 
ber 7th, was not so sensational as it was expected to be. He 
scarcely alludes to Venezuela, saying only that. the provisions 
of the Treaty are so just that the assent of Venezuela may be 
confidently expected; and his references to Cuba, though 
haughty in tone, as of one with whom the ultimate decision 
must necessarily rest, are by no means hostile. The President, 
feeling that the insurrection injures trade and inflicts much 
trouble on the United States Government in the way of pre- 
venting filibustering, wishes Spain to grant autonomy to the 
island, and offers, if that is done, to be the mediator and to 
place the new arrangement under some kind of “ guaranty.” 
He is ready, too, to consider. any offer for a sale of the 
colony to the United States, though he will not permit a sale 





or cession of the island to any foreign Power. He acknow. 
ledges that the insurgents have not created a Government 
and therefore cannot be recognised as belligerents; but . 
warns Spain that the quarrel must be speedily brought to an 
end. If not, when the struggle has degenerated into a mere 
useless sacrifice of human life “our obligations to the 
sovereignty of Spain will be superseded by higher obligations 
which we can hardly hesitate to recognise and discharge,” 
Spain, in fact, obtains a reprieve which she must utilise oy 
she will be attacked. 


The North China Daily News publishes the text of 
the Treaty between China and Russia which Count Cassini 
carried with him to St. Petersburg, and which now 
only awaits the signatures of the two Emperors. The 
authenticity of this Treaty is not admitted by the Russian 
Embassy here, but Embassies are not bound to admit 
treaties until ratified, and we think any one who reads 
it (in the Times of Tuesday, p. 8) will believe it to 
be authentic. No forger would have tried so elaborately to 
protect the pride of China while securing every Russian 
object. Nothing is ceded openly, but Russia is permitted to 
run her Siberian railway to Kirin—that is, two-thirds of the 
way through Manchouria—and is expressly authorised to keep 
all the troops she pleases to protect her stations. From Kirin 
to Newchang, and thence to Port Arthur, China may build 
the extensions; but if she does not Russia may, doubtless 
with the same right of protecting stations. For Russia is tc 
fortify Port Arthur for China, and though in time of peace 
she is not to govern that harbour, still in time of war she 
may “concentrate her forces” there, in order to defend her 
position. No gloss is required to interpret phrases like these, 
which in point of fact, though not of form, completely invest 
Russia with the military control of Manchouria and the 
Liau-tung Peninsula. We have commented on the Treaty at 
length elsewhere, but may remark here that the arrangement 
seems to us to threaten Japan far more than Great Britain, 
which can resist when her commercial rights are menaced just 
as well as now. 


The plague, the real plague of Cairo, is becoming serious in 
Bombay. On December 9th Reuter reported a total of 1,120 
cases and 804 deaths, 75 per cent. of all cases proving fatal, 
while on the previous day there had been 55 cases and 37 
deaths. The disease, too, is spreading, and it was previously 
reported as an additional horror that the disease was killing 
the pigeons, which are exceedingly numerous, and are con- 
sidered by certain classes even of Hindoos justifiable food, we 
believe, though we are not quite sure, because they are al! 
held to be consecrated to Krishna. The experts deny that 
the disease has appeared in Calcutta, but there is obviously 
suspicion on the subject, and that capital would retain it 
longer than Bombay. It has no undulations, its bazaars are 
closer, and it is not swept in the daytime by the sea-breezes. 
Hitherto the Indian cities have been fairly free of this pest, 
and we cannot but suspect that their sanitary condition has 
deteriorated, perhaps from increase of population, perhaps 
also from the desperate efforts of the sanitary authorities to 
make the cities more cleanly and the people more decent. 
The people, left to themselves, have sanitary rules of their 
own, which the authorities cannot quite replace by the rules 
of Western civilisation. The collision of the two sets of ideas, 
neither of which are fully carried out, produces, we suspect, 
shockingly insanitary results. 


Reuter’s correspondent at Constantinople has forwarded a 
full account of the latest massacre of Armenians at Eghin, 
a prosperous town about one hundred and twenty-five 
miles south of Trebizond. Early in September the chief 
Turkish official went away, and was replaced by another, 
who was speedily reinforced by Hadgi-Mahommed of Sarajuk, 
a man said to be experienced in massacres. On Septem- 
ber 15th the Kurds descended into the town, the soldiers 
joined them, and both attacked the Armenians, house by 
house. The male inmates were slain, the house was pillaged, 
and then it was set on fire. The Armenian men, who were un- 
usually prosperous and civilised, were killed to the number of 
eight hundred, besides fifty-two women and a number of 
children, who were laid on their backs and their throats 
cut. The women were driven into the yard of the Govern- 
ment building and other places, and then the handsomest 








among them were outraged. The most hopeless features ip 
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the massacre were that the Armenians never struck a stroke, 
even with sticks, in their own defence—they had no arms— 
and that the Government immediately reported to Europe 
that the Armenians of Eghin had burned their own houses and 
fled to Persia. It is an aggravation of the crime that one or 
two Maussulmans sheltered fugitives, as showing that the 
immense majority sinned against light. 


On Monday a very interesting meeting, attended by the 
Lord Mayor in state, took place in the City at the New 
Synagogue, Great St. Helens,—that of the Jewish officers and 
privates in the naval and military service of the Queen. What 
made the proceedings exceedingly striking—nay, touching— 
was the fact that the meeting was specially held on the feast- 
day first established by the Hebrew race to commemorate 
the victories of the Maccabees,—the Feast of Dedication or 
Hauncah. We as well as the Jews may be proud of this 
ceremony. There is no other nation in the world to which 
the Jews render the sense of patriotism quite freely. We 
accorded the Jews fair and reasonable treatment from no selfish 
or interested motives, and the result has been exceedingly 
beneficial. The race feel that in these islands, at least, they 
are treated as equals, and it is a race which is neither un- 
grateful nor forgetful. Unfortunately the reports do not say 
how many Jews are to be found in our fighting forces. It is 
stated, however, that the number of volunteers is remarkable. 
The Jewish Chaplain to the Forces conducted the ceremony— 
the fact of there being such an officer shows that there are a 
considerable number of Jewish privates—part of which con- 
sisted in singing the Maccabean hymn. 


A meeting was held in Edinburgh on Thursday to further 
the movement for a memorial to Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour wrote that in his opinion Stevenson was “one of the 
greatest—if not the very greatest—of our writers whose 
career lies wholly within the second half of the present 
century.” Lord Rosebery, who moved the chief resolution, 
said some excellent things about Mr. Stevenson’s books. For 
example, he described the “ Master of Ballantrae” as “the 
conflict of a scoundrel against a maniac narrated by a 
coward,”—a wonderfully true and concise description of that 
lurid book. Excellent too was Lord Rosebery’s account of 
Stevenson’s style and of the irony which is to be found in his 
works. But though Lord Rosebery’s address was capital 
reading and fall of pleasantly put recollections of Mr. Steven- 
son’s novels, we cannot help feeling that it erred, as almost 
all our modern criticism errs, in being too purely laudatory in 
tone. Mr. Stevenson was a fascinating writer, but it is im- 
possible to rank him with Scott. Sir Walter may have been, 
and probably was, infinitely less successful in the manipula- 
tion of that verbal mosaic which we call style, but he touched 
the heart as Mr. Stevenson never does. 


Mr. John Morley made an educational speech at the 
Battersea Polytechnic on Wednesday, after a distribution of 
prizes there, though he apologised for doing so on the ground 
of the exceptional dullness of educational speeches for orator 
and audience alike, especially the latter, a dullness for which 
he did not try to account. Is it not that men and women gener- 
ally are interested in the results of education, not in the 
means, and that the young people who are pursuing the 
methods which recommend themselves to their teachers, know 
nothing and care nothing about the theoretical discussions 
of the value of those methods? Mr. Morley thought that 
Germany had beaten us in technical education, and that 
it was very important for England to improve her system 
of technical education,—all which is perfectly undeniable, 
and also perfectly uninteresting. He ended eloquently by 
declaring that the world is “in many respects a terrible place 
with its inequalities, its fierce struggle, its ghastly ironies. 
Sennllonne one thought of the poet’s description of it as a 
7 ‘Where men sit and hear each other groan, 

Where but to think, is to be full of sorrow 

And leaden-eyed despair ;’” 
and yet there was another side to that view of the case. Never, 
said Mr. Morley, had there been so many men and women who 
did their very best to reduce these miseries and “to soften 
and lighten the hard human lot.” Yes; but will education 
diminish the “inequalities ” of which Mr. Morley complains, 
or increase them? We suspect the latter. But we cannot 
believe that inequalities are in themselves evils ;—we believe 


Professor Dicey delivered a very amusing lecture at Firth 
College, Sheffield, this day week on “Reasonableness in 
Politics,” in which he rather pleasantly exaggerated, perhaps, 
the unreasonableness of our political methods. You might 
say, for example, that it is not reasonable to go round two 
sides of a triangle to your objective point, rather than to go 
along the third side, if both ways of going were equally open 
to you, but if in order to follow the third side you had to go 
through a stone wall or even to climb over a very high one, it 
might be in the highest degree reasonable to take the longer 
path. Well, in the same way, it is unreasonable to appeal to the 
feelings rather than directly to the reasoning faculty in order to 
convince an audience of the right course in politics; but as, 
after all, right feelings are a very large element in right reason, 
and a perfectly passionless man is a good deal more likely to 
miss the truth than a man who has feelings pre-engaged in 
favour of a reasonably just solution of any political course, 
it may well be that the speaker who speaks straight to the 
heart will after all be more reasonable as well as more 
persuasive than one who founds his appeal wholly on 
well-reasoned inferences from inadequate premisses. Pro- 
fessor Dicey’s ironical conclusion, that if a man wished to rise 
high in public life, he should before all things avoid the 
impartial study of political questions, cultivate carefully 
his powers “of lucid misrepresentation,” take up with the 
party most popular in his neighbourhood, and trust to that 
party to carry him into power, is very happily expressed, and 
really conveys a very useful lesson. But the reader must not 
take it too literally. As things are in English political life, 
the power of appreciating fairly an opponent’s arguments is 
really one of the most useful elements of political success. 
Have not both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Asquith risen on the 
whole by the candour and fairness of their political reasoning, 
and has not Mr. Labouchere failed by his great powers of 
“lucid misrepresentation ” P 


The students who study law at University College are 
lucky, for they may do so under the auspices of Mr. Birrell 
and this means that the proportion of jam to powder is 
unusually large. Mr. Birrell, in the course of his intro- 
ductory lecture delivered on Monday last, declared that the 
best idea of life in the olden times at the Inns of Court was 
to be gained from the brief but lively reminiscences of Mr. 
Justice Shallow, formerly of Clement’s Inn. Very happy was 
his description of the great English lawyers as not jurists or 
philosophers, but “advisers of particular men in particular 
difficulties at particular fees.” These were never prompted 
to take to the law by the motives which often made men take 
to the Army, the sea, or the Church,—the love of adventure 
or of glory or the fear of God. Men usually hated law when 
they began it. The poet Gray even went so far as to say that 
nobody was “ amused or even not disgusted at the beginning.” 
This we doubt. We believe that men of a certain turn of 
mind are often hugely delighted.at the nicety, the acuteness, 
and the fine edge of the points which they find discussed in 
such books as “Smith’s Leading Cases.” When, too, they 
have the instinct for style, the problems of conveyancing are 
extremely attractive. To draft a clause which falls neither 
into the right-hand ditch of ambiguity nor the left-hand one 
of verbiage is a very pleasant exercise. 


Paris has gone mad over the actress Sarah Bernhardt. A 
festival has been held in her honour, and a banquet given her 
attended by all that is distinguished in art or literature in 
France, and at which M. Sardou, while glorifying her powers 
as tragedian, glorified also her “exquisite goodness as a 
woman.” A poem by Catalle Mendés was recited in her 
honour, a special “ Hymne 4 Sarah” was composed, and at an 
afternoon performance the actress was almost literally 
worshipped, seated on a throne of flowers. Delegations from 
the schools of law and medicine were present in the boxes, and 
a regular appeal is made to the Government to grant the 
“divine Sarah” the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour. 
The celebration is France all over. There is the quick and 
enthusiastic recognition of genias, but the genius which excites 
the enthusiasm is only histrionic, and can in the nature of 
things benefit only an audience and not the nation. The 
passion for the theatre is not blameable, but it cannot be 
said to be ennobling. Acting is the only art which has not 
even the attribute of permanence, but dies with the performer. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GERMAN “PANAMA.” 


HE German Emperor must be terribly moved by the 
scene which his satirical subjects in Berlin are 
already calling “our German Panama.” It has been his 
boast from the beginning of his reign, that he personally 
governs, and is qualified to do it; that he knows all that 
is going on; that he can promote or depress the right 
men; that he is, in truth, the motor, as well as the 
fly-wheel, of that gigantic machine, the Administration of 
Prussianised Germany. His Majesty would be glad to 
think just now that he was less responsible, for the grand 
fact which comes out in the Von Liitzow trial for libel 
is that he has constantly been deceived and misinformed 
by agents whom, nevertheless, he presumably never sus- 
pected, for he, the “free King,” the absolute Emperor, 
did not dismiss them. We utterly reject as unjust, as 
well as untrue, the suspicion that William II. intrigued 
against his own Ministers, or even watched them more 
intently than every master must watch his servants, and 
believe that the general history of a most complicated 
affair is much more nearly this. Prince Bismarck created in 
1878 a secret police to watch personages whom he considered 
dangerous to the newly founded State, and to control the 
Press, a power which the old Chancellor knew to exist, 
failed to understand, and with the whole strength of his 
powerful nature at once dreaded and despised. While he 
remained in power he wielded his instrument without 
difficulty, for besides that no one dared oppose him, he 
had the control of “ the Guelph Fund,” the sequestrated in- 
come of the Hanoverian dynasty, which he devoted, as he 
once publicly acknowledged, to his secret service. After his 
fall the secret police got out of hand, as it is the historical 
tendency of every secret police to do, whether under the 
Bourbons or the Napoleons, or the Romanoffs or the 
house of Othman, and either from the personal predilec- 
tions of its chiefs, or because it had fallen under unknown 
but powerful influences, it set itself against a party in the 
State. It hated those who had “ usurped,” as the Chief 
Commissary calls it, Prince Bismarck’s position, and tried 
to create in the Emperor’s mind the impression that they 
were betraying his favour and his policy. The methods 
of operation were probably various, but one, it is alleged 
by the head of the Foreign Office, and it is proved by 
this trial, was to induce editors to make unpleasant state- 
ments in their journals, and then to “ report” the evidence 
which induced the secret police to believe that the false state- 
ments had emanated from the Foreign Office, the idea being 
thus to create in the Emperor’s mind a false impression that 
his own Ministers were betraying him, probably under 
“English ” influence. There is reason to suspect that an 
impression of this kind, if it did not cause Count Caprivi’s 
dismissal, did produce the suddenness and appearance of 
deep irritation by which that dismissal was accompanied. 
After the fall of that very upright and capable, though 
unsuccessful, statesman the hostility of the secret police 
was transferred to his successor, Prince Hohenlohe, 
but more especially to Baron von Marschall, the Foreign 
Minister, a younger and more determined man than 
the experienced but cautious Chancellor, and there- 
fore more detested by Prince Bismarck’s party. The 
secret police, however, had in this instance mistaken 
their opponent. After bearing, as he himself con- 
fesses, intolerable annoyances for years, Baron von 
Marschall turned on his foes, dragged them, as he 
said, “into publicity,” and is the real, almost the osten- 
sible, prosecutor in the libel case which has ended in two 
leading agents of the police being sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment. Moreover, the chief who em- 
ployed those agents is not, if guilty, to escape. One of 
the statements intended to influence the Emperor’s mind 
was an assertion in the Berliner Tageblatt that Herr 
Leckert, who, it was believed, had falsified the report of 
the Russian Emperor’s speech, had been received by 
Baron von Marschall at the Foreign Office. Being 


received, the inference was easy that he was a secret 
agent. Dr. Levysohn, editor of the Berliner Tageblatt, 
was accordingly summoned, and testified on oath that 
Herr von Tausch, head of the secret police, had himself 
caused this incriminating statement to appear in the 
vaper Herr Levysohn conducted. Herr von Tausch, the 





Chief Commissary accused, energetically denied this; but 
Baron von Marschall offered some corroborative evidence 
and the Court, with a non-respect of persons which should 
not be forgotten by those who condemn German methods 
of dispensing justice, at once ordered the arrest and tria} 
of Herr von Tausch on a charge of perjury. So far Baron 
von Marschall, who knows so well what he is risking that 
he was often agitated as he gave his evidence, hag 
triumphed all along the line. 


What will be the result of his triumph remains to be 
seen. There are those who believe he will be Chancellor 
the Emperor perceiving that he has the nerve so neces. 
sary to the holder of that great office, and there are those 
who believe that he will be ruined, the Emperor being 
unable to tolerate a Minister who, even in self-defence, 
has brought such a scandal upon his capital and his reign. 
His fate, however, though interesting, is a matter of minor 
importance compared with that of the system he hag 
exposed. If the Emperor is wise, the lesson he will learn 
from the whole affair is not that Baron von Marschall ig 
rash or cautious, acceptable or otherwise, but that it is 
necessary to sweep away the secret political police as a 
dangerous instrument of administration. A body of that 
kind never imparts real strength to a throne, far less to a 
State, for the most obvious reasons. It weakens instead 
of strengthening the loyalty of the regular Ministers, who 
even if they are neither watched nor suspected, are sure 
to fancy that they are, and sure, moreover, to dislike the 
idea that “ reports” of which they have no full knowledge 
reach the Sovereign whose confidence is the foundation of 
their power. Even Talleyrand, who was always cool, 
fretted against Fouché, and paid spies to watch the spies 
of the secret police, with occasionally the oddest results. 
All the honest work it can do, such as the protection of 
the Sovereign, can be dene better by the regular police— 
the Third Section, with all its powers and all its resources, 
did not save Alexander II.—and its temptation to do dis- 
honest work is almost irresistible. Every Department likes 
to show that it is useful, and to a secret police the occur- 
rence of plots, of movements that at least seem dangerous, 
of scandals that require investigation and secret reports, 
are the very staff of life. The head of such a Department 
is rarely a scrupulous man, scrupulous men disliking 
what they suspect must be dirty work; he is sure to have 
strong personal antipathies and likings towards the great 
personages of the State—Fouché¢, it seems clear, hated 
Napoleon —and he is of necessity served by some of 
the most unscrupulous of mankind, whose business it is 
to make themselves acceptable or important by furnishing 
precisely the intelligence which their employer, as they 
know, most desires, or on occasion most dreads. Then 
they become at once important and trusted agents, 
character is overlooked, failures are forgotten, and money 
is forthcoming in abundance. Above all, the kind of 
power with which they are intrusted—necessarily in- 
trusted—intoxicates a secret police. Almost all men 
thirst for power, and to men like these the most for- 
midable of all powers, that of secret delation, of affecting 
the course of events without being recognised as actors in 
them, becomes a delight, a source of pride, and a tempta- 
tion to invent things which may he delated. One of the 
most historical complaints against the secret police in 
Russia, in France, and now in Germany, is that its in- 
solence has become unbearable, its inferior agents who know 
their power being unable to refrain, whatever the rank of 
opponents, from showing that they know it. As for the 
relations of the secret police with the Press, what good, 
even on the Continental theory as to such matters, do they do 
which an able private Secretary of the Department concerned 
could not do infinitely better? They are sure in the end 
either to manufacture false news, or to produce that most 
dangerous of all impressions, that every word in a journal 
which receives early intelligence, however unauthentic, and 
every view, however crude or unwise, is either “ inspired 
or circulated by the Department from a wish to deceive. 
The whole Department should be swept away, and the 
people informed that the German Government, like the 
English or the American, relies for safety or for informa- 
tion upon agents whom it recognises, and can, should 
necessity arise, even quote. What has the German 
Government gained in all these years from the secret 
police which has so tried the loyalty of officers who 
wish to be loyal with all their hearts ? Nothing except a 
knowledge, usually inaccurate, or what is worse, half- 
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accurate, of intrigues which it is wiser as well as bolder 
wholly to disregard. What is the use of placing such an 
instrument at the disposal of the factions ? and it is always 
some faction, and not the Sovereign, which in the end 
manipulates the secret police. 





THE SHATTERING OF THE RADICAL CABINET. 


HE account given in last Monday’s Pall Mall of the 
T shattering of the Radical party’s Cabinet so soon as 
it had ceased to be held together by the responsibilities of 
office is evidently authentic, and reminds one almost of 
the sudden collapse of a carefully embalmed corpse when 
after long ages of cohesion it suddenly turns to dust on 
exposure to the air. We are told that the ex-Prime 
Minister, Lord Rosebery, had always been bitterly opposed 
to Sir William Harcourt’s Death-duties but had been 
overruled by his Cabinet, just as Sir William Harcourt 
had been bitterly opposed to the Uganda railway but had 
been overruled by the Cabinet, whose opinion went with 
Lord Rosebery, and that each of these leaders had in turn 
submitted to the opinion of the majority. But the 
nominal coherence left by this severe strain on the rela- 
tions of the leaders only just survived to the eve of Lord 
Salisbury’s first full Session of Parliament, and then gave 
way altogether in the most singular and sensational fashion. 
Lord Rosebery, it appears, had found it possible to 
condole with Sir William Harcourt on his rejection at 
Derby,—condolences with rivals in their troubles have 
always something sweet in them;—and Sir William 
Harcourt, after West Monmouthshire had more or less 
softened the memory of that great disaster, had found 
language in which to acknowledge his leader’s not very 
grateful sympathy. But there the matter had rested 
till it was necessary to summon a council for the con- 
sideration of the Queen’s Speech of the present year. Then 
when both of the Radical leaders wrote to Lord Spencer 
to arrange for the loan of his London house for the con- 
sideration of the Queen’s Speech proposed by their 
opponents’ Government, the Radical cohesion suddenly 
gave way. Lord Rosebery could endure the moral in- 
dignity of subordination to his lieutenant no longer, and 
said to Lord Spencer that the leader of the party would in 
future hold no political relations with the leader of the 
party in the House of Commons. And of this letter he 
sent a copy to Sir William Harcourt, so that there might 
be no misunderstanding on the subject. Such an act speaks 
volumes as to what Lord Rosebery had endured during 
the precarious life of the previous Cabinet. Indeed he 
must have suffered tortures hardly equalled by those of the 
Spartan boy who allowed the fox under his cloak to eat 
away his liver rather than express the misery he was en- 
during. To have seen Sir William Harcourt reap the only 
glory which the Radical Ministry had achieved in the carry- 
ing of the new Death-duties, to which Lord Rosebery him- 
self was bitterly opposed, must have been, indeed, a barely 
tolerable mortification. And we can well imagine how Sir 
William Harcourt would have rubbed the salt into that 
open sore at all the Cabinet meetings of the last Radical 
Session. It speaks volumes for the nominal leader’s 
stoicism that he did endure this suffering at all, and we 
suspect that he would never have endured it had it not 
been obvious that his resignation would leave Sir William 
Harcourt in full command of the situation, since no other 
Prime Minister would have been possible after his 
successful Budget. But for the sensational failure of the 
Local Veto Bill, and the soothing defeat of Sir William 
Harcourt at Derby, we can well imagine that the tension 
of these unhappy relations between the Roi faineant and 
the Mayor of the Palace would never have lasted even as long 
as they did. When the moment came for more meetings 
of the ex-Cabinet, and more defeats of the nominal leader 
by his lieutenant in the House of Commons, the crisis 
was reached. Lord Rosebery could bear the humiliation 
no longer, and we only wonder that the catastrophe was 
kept a secret for another eight or nine months till Lord 
Rosebery found an excuse in Mr. Gladstone’s speech at 
Liverpool on the Armenian question for throwing up the 
cards and formally resigning the pretence of a leadership 
which he had never really possessed. 

The story of the last Government shows to demon- 
stration not only that Lord Rosebery never actually held 
the power which ought to belong to the leader of a party, 
but that he never could have held it except to the disad- 





vantage, and we might almost say the ruin, of that party. 
For he is evidently wanting in the very first qualification 
of a leader, a clear discernment of the immediate object on 
which the party should concentrate its efforts. We do not 
take much account of superficial inconsistency. It is per- 
fectly legitimate and even necessary for a statesman, 
though he has formerly announced his sympathy with some 
one reform at one crisis, to turn the cold shoulder to that 
reform when it comes up at a time when it will take the 
wind out of the sails of some other policy far more im- 
peratively required by the exigencies of the moment. Lord 
Rosebery has attacked Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, for 
his indifference to radical reforms on which he had once 
laid great stress. But Mr. Chamberlain has the best 
possible reason, the reason which should be regarded as 
adequate by any practical statesman, for his present indiffer- 
ence to those reforms. In the first place, they could only 
be carried by a party which, if it could carry such changes as 
those, would certainly precede them by other and still more 
important changes which Mr. Chamberlain would regard as 
utterly disastrous. And in the second place, he is now an 
influential member of a Government which has carried, can 
carry, and is likely to carry in a modified form many of the 
changes for the sake of which mainly he desired the radical 
reforms that he is now accused of neglecting and ignoring. 
If that be inconsistency, which we do not think it is, it is 
at least a kind of inconsistency inseparable from political 
good sense and usefulness. But Lord Rosebery has 
shown an inconsistency of a very different and much more 
fatal kind, which has betrayed how utterly unsuited his 
unquestionable abilities are to qualify him for the leader- 
ship of a great party in the State. He accepted the 
leadership on the resignation of a great leader who had 
initiated a Home-rule policy for Ireland, and who had bound 
the Irish Nationalist party to him by nailing that policy 
to the mast, a policy to which Lord Rosebery himself had 
pledged his support. The first thing that Lord Rosebery 
did was to make an admission which drove the whole of 
that Irish party into something like alienation by declar- 
ing that till England, “ the predominant partner,” was con- 
verted to that policy it could not be carried,—a bold stroke 
which, if it had been boldly adhered to, might have been 
sound, and even in the long run absolutely prudent, in 
spite of the temporary alienation of the Irish party, 
though of course it should have been followed up by a 
very earnest endeavour to achieve the conversion of the 
“ predominant partner” to the policy of Irish Home-rule. 
But Lord Rosebery neither stuck to his point, nor followed 
it up by any organised effort to convert the predominant 
partner. On finding the effect produced on his Irish 
followers by what he had said, he immediately began ex- 
plaining it away, so that he succeeded in both shaking the 
confidence of the Irish Home-rulers in his seriousness, and 
of the English Home-rulers in his judgment. Then-again he 
began his attack on the House of Lords by declaring him- 
self the firm advocate of a Second Chamber, and proceeded 
to give in his adhesion to a declaration in favour of pass- 
ing any measure over the heads of the House of Lords 
which had been carried a second time through the House 
of Commons after a single rejection by the House of Lords, 
—a policy which conceded to the Second Chamber on which 
he had insisted so much, nothing more than a privilege of 
slightly postponing the legislative omnipotence of the 
House of Commons. No one can imagine a more impotent 
species of Second Chamber than that to which Lord Rose- 
bery was thus pledged to give his support. He had, indeed, 
shown conclusively that he either desired the appearance 
of a Second Chamber without the reality, or had sacrificed 
his own preferences as a statesman to the Radical im- 
patience of some of his followers. And it is just the same 
with his Armenian policy. Lord Rosebery’s speech of last 
March to the Eighty Club is not republished in the volume 
of his speeches which he has just issued ; but that speech, 
which virtually supported separate action on the part of 
England, was as inconsistent with the great and eloquent 
speech in which he resigned the leadership of the Liberal 
party as one speech could well be with another of the same 
statesman’s, and another delivered only a few month’s later. 


The truth is that Lord Rosebery never fixed his 
mind as a leader on a policy which he was deter- 
mined to support with all his heart. He always 
wavered between two opinions, and said one thing in 
favour of one opinion and another thing in favour of 
the other. A more disastrous habit for a leader it 
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is impossible to imagine. He succeeded admirably in 
making both sides distrust him. The Home-rulers had 
no more confidence in him than the Unionists. Radical 
Republicans who desired the abolition of the House of 
Peers trusted him no more than Conservatives who desired 
its retention. Canon MacColl, who hoped to see the 
Armenians helped by the seizure of Smyrna or the with- 
drawing of our Ambassador from Constantinople, has 
no more faith in him than Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, 
who desired to see the Sultan heartily sustained. Lord 
Rosebery never fixed his eyes on a great practical 
object to be accomplished, or turned all his energy 
to the successful achievement of that object. He 
frittered away his power in a purely literary discus- 
sion of the issues before him, and so frittered away 
his influence as well as his power. No wonder he had to 
resign his leadership. Indeed, he would have done better 
to resign it even much earlier than he did. No doubt Sir 
William Harcourt made his position almost intolerable to 
him long before he resigned. But though Sir William 
Harcourt did not prove a wise leader when he gave 
himself away with the Local Veto Bill, he was at 
least far more of a leader than his nominal chief. He did 
one thing at atime, and did that one thing, whether it 
were bad or good, with his whole strength. With Lord 
Rosebery at their head the Radical party naturally enough 
broke up into fragments of all magnitudes,—Republican, 
Humanitarian, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and Educational. 
Under him there was no real hand on the helm at all. 





THE RUMOURS ABOUT TURKEY. 


it seems to be possible that Justice, leaden-footed 
though she has seemed, is at last approaching the 
Sultan. The Foreign Offices are naturally and wisely 
silent, but the rumour comes from too many quarters, and 
is too well defined, to be entirely without foundation. 
According to an account which is getting believed in St. 
Petersburg, Paris, and London, the Czar has at last been 
satisfied, by evidence laid before him at Balmoral and 
confirmed by M. Nelidoff on his visit to St. Petersburg, 
that to wait in passive expectancy the fall of the Turkish 
Empire is to risk a sudden explosion which may shatter 
the very foundations upon which peace is built. A fresh 
massacre, a rising in Macedonia, a military revolt in the 
camp at Yildiz Kiosk, may on any day raise the Eastern 
question in such a form that it must be settled by action, 
which action may—or, according to very great diplo- 
matists, must—involve the risk of a European war. The 
three Powers, therefore, Russia, Great Britain, and 
France, with the approval of Austria, and with assurances 
of the neutrality of Germany, have agreed to demand of 
the Sultan certain reforms which, as they consider, will 
render the continued existence of Turkey endurable to the 
civilised world, and to inform him that if he refuses to 
accept their proposals they will be compelled to resort to 
measures of coercion. It is calculated that the Sultan, 
thus deprived of his usual source of confidence—namely, 
his reliance on the latent jealousies of the Powers—will 
submit, will make the changes in his Administration 
which are essential to any reforms whatever, and will, for 
the time at all events, give up his exclusive control of 
public affairs. He is not brave, he is well acquainted 
with the maritime strength of the Powers, and he is 
devoted to himself, not to the counsellors around him, 
who will be ruined by his submission. If he submits, all is 
well for the time, for the mere fact of his submission will 
break the evil spell of terror which renders all decent 
Turks powerless before him, and the new men who will be 
appointed “to carry out reforms” will know how 
to hold their own. In the conceivable though unlikely 
event, however, of the Sultan continuing to resist, or 
unduly protracting the negotiations, or in the quite 
possible contingency of a general massacre of Europeans 
by an infuriated mob, the fleets of the three Powers will 
force their way to Constantinople, and under the menace 
of dethronement, compel order and submissive obedience 
to their “ counsels.” It is not believed that the Sultan 
will fly, and mobs do net rise in cities commanded by 
fleets which they know to be irresistible, and which they 
can actually see. 

This is the story, and reading an account which we 
conceive to be “inspired,” we believe it to be true, with 
the reserve that, unless there is danger to Europeans in 





the capital, some telegrams will remain to be exchanged 
before the fleets which are hovering near the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus would, in the event of refusal, be 
actually in motion. Certainly we hope it is true, for even 
from the Continental point of view the course to be 
adopted is a wise one. It is evident from the hideous 
massacre at Eghin in September, a massacre of nine 
hundred Armenians, in which the soldiers took part, 
that the Sultan has in no way changed his policy of 
killing out the Armenian nation, and every such massacre 
renders it more difficult for the civilised Govern. 
ments to refuse to act. Moreover, it has for some 
time been evident to the well informed that, apart 
from the question of the Armenians, an explosion 
within Constantinople itself, whether from the bank- 
ruptcy of the State, or a mutiny among the guards, 
or an outbreak of civil war in the streets, is ultimately 
inevitable. Such an explosion, which in an Oriental State 
is always sudden and usually sanguinary, might, and 
probably would, be followed by a period of anarchy which 
would compel the Powers to occupy Constantinople,—that 
is, would set in motion all the ambitions which diplo- 
matists believe would lead to war. It is far wiser, if 
Turkey is to be maintained, to remove the causes of 
disorder, which, it seems to be agreed among those who 
have to act, are to be most conveniently sought not in the 
fevered brain of the Sultan, but in the evil counsellors 
by whom he is surrounded. The experiment of governing 
through better men may, of course, fail; will fail, if the 
Sultan retains his belief in his own position as chief of 
the Mahommedan world; but it is an easier experiment 
than the dethronement of the Monarch himself or the 
partition of his dominions, and it is, therefore, quite legiti- 
mate to try it. It may even succeed beyond expectation pro- 
vided that two conditions can be observed. One is that the 
Sultan can be convinced, be it by an autograph letter from 
the Czar, or by the appearance of a fleet, or in any other 
way, that Europe has made up its mind, and that the 
alternatives before him are armed resistance to its decrees, 
submission, or abdication. The other is that the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers should act with peremptory 
decision, that submission or refusal should be required at 
once, that no facilities should be given for the flight 
of the Sultan, who might carry with him the heir to the 
throne, that no time should be allowed for rumours to 
circulate in Constantinople, or to be forwarded to the 
provinces ; that, in fact, before the Ambassadors leave the 
Sultan’s Cabinet, power within Constantinople should be 
transferred to strong and trustworthy hands, say those of 
the released Commander-in-Chief, Osman Ghazi. If there 
is any of the usual procrastination, if the Sultan is allowed 
to offer compromises, above all, if the Mussulman mob is 
granted time to arm itself and descend into the streets, 
there will be a catastrophe yet which may bring all the 
skill of all the diplomatists at once to naught. The Am- 
bassadors must speak like officers in command of an 
irresistible army, not like men intent on respectfully 
insinuating wise counsels to a Sovereign misled by his 
information. It is not true that Asiatics understand only 
visible force. They are not such fools. But it is true 
that they understand with singular shrewdness when the 
end has come, when they must use force themselves, or 
submit, as they all know how, to the inexplicable will of 
Allah. 


We need not say that we have no atom of confidence in 
the “ reforms” themselves, whatever they may be, which 
are to be submitted to the Sultan. The Czar could not, 
for very fear of ridicule, require him to call a Parliament, 
or revive Midhat’s constitution, and petty rules about the 
police, or the right of the Armenians to fair trial, or even 
the dismissal of civil officers in whose districts massacres 
occur, will do no good whatever. Reams of paper “re- 
forms” will leave the three forces which rule Turkey—viz., 
the Sultan, the soldiers, and the Mussulman mob—equally 
unaffected, and equally on the watch for an opportunity of 
venting their fanaticism or their spite. If the Indian 
Criminal Code were in force in Turkey to-morrow it would 
not prevent such a scene as that at Eghin, or such a “riot” 
as that which recently occurred in Constantinople. The 
sole hope is in a change in the depositaries of power, who 
can if they please protect the unarmed, raise revenue 
without pillage, and bring all who murder in the name of 
a creed before summary Courts-martial. A strong 
Grand Vizier to whom the good soldiers of the 
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Empire and the more decent among the Ottomans 
can rally, may keep the edifice standing for a few 
more vears, and as its fall will involve such calamities, it is 
well the experiment should be tried. It is not, however, 
a hopeful one. A riding Sultan who visited every corner 
of his dominions, reinvigorated the Army, and executed 
half the civil Pashas for peculation might keep things 
going for another generation ; but the house of Othman 
is worn out, no other has any hold upon the people, and 
those people themselves are about as capable of self-govern- 
ment as the animals in the Zoological Gardens are of elect- 
ing their own keepers. There are plenty of educated Turks, 
and good Turks, and Turks who are Western in sympathy ; 
but the Turkish Empire rests on the Ottomans, and 
the Ottomans are a tribe of the Far East, encamped 
in Europe for purposes of destruction, out of sympathy 
with their time, their surroundings, and their own leaders. 
They are utterly pessimist, they are boiling with rage 
at their position, they will find some day a soldier to 
lead them, and then they will fight their last fight, die 
like the brave men they are round their standards, and 
pass from the scene, leaving this repute, that they were 
Mongols who left their deserts to plunder, that they 
conquered half the Roman world, and that in four hundred 
years of sovereignty they never founded a city, or built 
an edifice, or made a discovery, or composed a book. 
They were, in fact, to the Arabs what the Vandals were 
to the Lombards or the Teutons, not merely barbarians 
for all the conquering tribes were that, but barbarians 
having in them no vivifying quality or rule of action. 
The Arab brought his subtle brain, the Teuton brought 
the seed of all progress, but the Ottoman brought nothing 
except a readiness to die. That readiness gave him every- 
thing that he could take, but he made nothing for himself, 
and when his hour arrives at last every man he ever 
governed will draw a deep breath of thankfulness to the 
God who has waited, as all good men think, so inexplicably 
long. 





THE RUSSO-CHINESE TREATY. 


E can see no sound reason why this country, which 

needs Russian assistance in Turkey, should spend 

her strength in resisting the Treaty just concluded 

between St. Petersburg and Pekin. That Treaty, which for 

reasons stated elsewhere we believe to be genuine, and which 

now lacks only final ratification by the two Emperors, does 

no doubt secure to Russia a position in Manchouria which 

for certain political purposes, and especially for warlike 

preparations, is equivalent to sovereignty ; but we do not 

see that it threatens our interests in a way which would 

justify war. Under its provisions China allows the 

Russian Government to prolong its Trans-Siberian Rail- 

way at once to Kirin, the capital of Manchouria, and to 

garrison all stations along the line with an unlimited 

number of soldiers, whether infantry or cavalry. As 

these soldiers must be cantoned, and as when cantoned 

they and a certain district round each cantonment must 
remain under Russian military law—for otherwise disci- 

pline would dissolve—this arrangement amounts in all 

but form to a cession to Russia of the territory occupied 
by the railway, and as Northern Manchouria thereby 
becomes indefensible, is, in fact, cut off from China by 
an impassable wall, the concession may be held equiva- 
lent to the surrender of an enormous though half- 
deserted province. Northern Manchouria under it is 
lost to China. Further, although to save the “face” 
of the Government of Pekin, China promises to 
build the railway from Newchang to Kirin, and from 
Port Arthur to Newchang, it is arranged that if China 
cannot fulfil her promise, which she certainly cannot 
do, Russia shall do her work, and thus stretch her rail- 
Way, and necessarily with it her authority and influence, 
nght into the Gulf of Pecheli. As if to make this still 
more clear, it is settled that while in time of peace China 
shall continue to govern Port Arthur and some other places, 
in time of war Russia, already permitted by the Treaty to 
erect fortifications there, shall take full possession of them 
and defend them with her whole resources. In plain 
English, under cover of ceremonious words intended to 
save the incurable pride of Pekin, Russia is allowed to 
extend her great North Asiatic railway to Port Arthur, 
and to exercise all the powers necessary for its defence 
and utilisation in-time both of peace and war. Port 





Arthur will be as mueh hers as Batoum. The moment 
the railway is completed she is seated at Port Arthur in 
her full strength, with her fortifications complete, with 
her railway through Manchouria guarded, and with the 
power of drawing supplies from all Siberia, and, if China 
is friendly, from the interior of China itself. Moreover, 
she is so near Pekin that, unless the Chinese move their 
capital, her influence on the policy of China must be 
immense, must rather resemble that which Austria once 
exercised in the petty Italian Courts than any which 
usually falls to the lot of the Ambassador even of a first- 
class Power. Indeed, if a provision cunningly inserted in 
the Treaty for lending Russian officers to the Chinese 
Army were ever carried out, she would be as dominant in 
Pekin as ever General Kaulbars tried to become, and 
thought he was, in Sofia. It is a superb position, and 
indicates by far the greatest advance made by Russia in 
Northern Asia during the last two generations. 


And yet what is it all when compared with our own position 
in Southern Asia, where England, seated on three capitals, 
of which one, Calcutta, is beyond attack, rules calmly over 
nearly two hundred and fifty millions of peaceful taxpayers, 
massed in a vast and fertile peninsula inaccessible to the 
south by any one not mistress of the seas, and defended 
on the north by a mighty chain of mountains, the few 
gates in which are protected by fortresses and a great 
system of strategic railways? From India, where she 
raises dark armies at her own discretion, England can 
strike at Persia, Egypt, East Africa, Indo-China, or China 
almost at will, and using in the first instance resources 
not derived from the British Treasury. She could, in 
fact, if driven to put forth her full strength, sweep every 
flag but her own out of Asia, as Lord Minto swept every 
flag, and then garrison without fatigue every important 
point from Perim to the Gulf of Pecheli. If a “ dangerous 
preponderance” is to be a ground of attack without actual 
evidence of hostility, our position would justify it far 
better than that of Russia, which has in Northern Asia 
few taxpaying subjects, and must keep up all the armies 
and fortresses she may possess there out of the shallow 
Treasury of St. Petersburg. Why in such a position 
should we be so bitterly jealous because the rival Power 
has at last a fair chance of getting to the water, and 
filling Southern Siberia with a population which in a cen- 
tury may be perhaps one-twentieth as thick upon the ground 
as that of Bengal? Because our prestige will be threatened ? 
Where, except in Pekin ? Do we want prestige in Tokio or 
the archipelago of the North Pacific, where already we are 
seated in security upon the immense island of Borneo, 
while we hold its gate, the Straits of Malacca, in a grip all 
the stronger because it seems to depend so completely upon 
our mastery of the seas? But “our interests are threatened,” 
it is said. In what way, any more than the interests of 
the rest of Europe? All we need in China is opportunity 
of trade, and as the revenue of China now depends upon 
that trade, Russia, however influential at Pekin, cannot 
arrest it without danger of making her great “ vassal ” 
her enemy, and compelling the Court to fly either west- 
ward out of Russian reach or southward to the proteetion 
of British shells. We can trade with a protected China 
just as well as with an independent China, and probably 
with much more profit. What have we lost in our com- 
merce through the French occupation of Indo-China? The 
French say nothing, or rather that we have gained, and 
the French are right. Trade, it is said, follows the flag, 
but we are not going to wage a great war, we suppose, for 
the trade of Manchouria, and as to that of China it must 
belong to the nations which can send goods by water, not 
to those which must pass every ton they sell over four 
thousand miles of half-deserted land. As for territory; we 
can hardly be accused of being Little Englanders, but 
there are limits to all things, and we utterly refuse, with 
India, Egypt, and East Africa on our hands, to advocate- 
burdening ourselves with Chinese provinces. We have not 
the Army to garrison them, and could not hold them to. 
obedience or keep them in decent order without periodical 
massacres. It is hard enough to keep order in Singapore, 
where the Chinese are only a colony, and sleep within 
range of British guns. Some of our countrymen are 


positively beside themselves with their dreams of empire, 
as if England could hold down the world with a corporal’s 
guard in each country subjugated. Some of them are so 
inconsistent also. Here is the Daily Chronicle, for example, 





which desires us to evacuate Egypt, and is greatly tried 
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by an expedition to Dongola, but which actually wants | 


Great Britain to assume in Southern China the position 
which it imagines Russia will occupy in Northern,—that 
is, in practice, to rule another hundred millions of people, 
who of all black or yellow mankind know best how to 
make their Governors uncomfortable. We would not, 
without a conscription, accept such a position if it were to 
be obtained by mere volition, and we do not suppose that 
the Daily Chronicle, of all journals in the world, is pre- 
pared to pay that price. Let us be contented with the 
million of square miles we have recently acquired, continue 
with a certain doggedness to do our beneficial work in 
East Africa, liberating blacks, putting down Dervishes, and 
subsidising Abyssinians, until at length there is order, 
contentment, and prosperity among the dark millions, from 
Alexandria to the Cape. That is a big enough task for us, 
for the present at all events, and we may well while weare 
doing it let Russia expand herself, and, if possible, spread 
her people over the illimitable deserts of Siberia and 
Manchouria. We have no moral right to prevent her 
whatever, even if she, like ourselves, should plunder the 
Summer Palace or dictate terms at the gate of Pekin. 
We are willing to face the danger of irritating half man- 
kind, as we are doing by our incessant acquisitions; but 
at least we can abstain from playing always the part of 
the dog in the manger. Russia is only fulfilling her 
destiny in rolling to the water. Let her roll in peace. 
She will be at least as vivifying a power at Port Arthur 
as Japan would have been, and we did not object to her, 
though her temporary possession was accompanied by a 
massacre such as the world has not seen since Tilly sacked 
Magdeburg. 





MR. STEAD’S MYSTERY. 


OR the last three months the air has been filled with 
rumours of wonderful forthcoming revelations as to 
the Jameson Raid. The advocates of Mr. Rhodes and the 
Chartered Company haveagainand again shaken their heads 
and hinted how “ they could an’ they would” a tale unfold 
which would make our flesh creep. Sometimes it was hinted 
that the awful revelations were concerned with Germany. 
They would show, it was whispered, that Mr. Rhodes 
and Dr. Jameson were not only amply justified in what 
they did, but that they could have done nothing else as long 
as they remained Englishmen. So terrible was the crisis, so 
dark and daring the foreign intrigues, that they had no 
choice but to ride pell-mell for Johannesburg and Pretoria 
and repel somebody or something not exactly specified, but, 
we presume, mounted marines who were to have ridden 
in from Delagoa Bay. Again, it was hinted that there 
were terrible things to come out about Mr. Chamberlain. 
He would be shown to be deeply implicated, and the Raid 
and the Revolution would be found to be all his work. 
But these rumours were not merely nebulous. They had 
a practical conclusion founded upon them, which was to 
the effect that in view of the impending disclosures it 
would be far better to stop the inquiry into South African 
affairs. Why, it was asked, make a serious international 
question by telling the truth about the German intrigues 
and ruin poor Mr Chambeilain by showing that he was 
the true raider? Surely it would be far better to stop the 
inquiry than to run these awful risks. 

At last these threatened revelations have been brought 
to the test. They have been given to the world by Mr. 
Stead—Mr. Rhodes’s ablest and most independent advo- 
cate in the Press—in his “ History of the Mystery,” and 
we are able to judge of their value. Mr. Stead tells us that 
till the Committee begins its sittings his work will be 
derided as ‘‘a mere story,” but that afterwards, and when 
the revelations have come out in the course of the inquiry, 
men will say, “After all, there is nothing new in these 
so-called revelations, they were all published months ago 
in Stead’s New Year’s annual.” That may be, though 
we hardly see how; and for this simple reason. As far 
as we are able to judge, there are absolutely no revelations, 
good, bad, or indifferent, in Mr. Stead’s book. Perhaps 
some of Mr. Rhodes’s Irish friends will declare that this 
is false, and that the ‘ blacked-out” passages are fairly 
alive with revelations. But alas! we are too English 
to find revelations in blanks. The nearest thing we 
can find to a revelation in Mr. Stead’s book is the 
statement, not that Mr. Chamberlain was privy to the 
Raid—Mr. Stead expressly disowns that notion both for 





Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Rhodes—but that he was aware 
that an insurrectionary movement was going on at 
Johannesburg, and that he gave the movement his assist. 
ance. Mr. Stead suggests, in fact, that Mr. Chamberlain 
knew what was going on in Johannesburg this time last 
year. We sincerely hope that at least this “revelation” 
will be proved true. We cannot imagine anything more 
damaging to Mr. Chamberlain than that it should be 
shown that he was blind to the condition of the Outlanders 
and to their discontent. Of course he knew it, just as hig 
predecessors before him had known it, and of course he 
was aware that if certain things happened it might be 
necessary for the British Government to restore order, 
If Mr. Chamberlain could be proved not to have known 
about the revolutionary ferment in the Transvaal, and not 
to have considered a line of action in case an explosion 
took place there, the country would feel that it had been 
greatly mistaken in its man. But between this knowledge 
and this watchfulness over British interests and the direct 
fostering of a revolution in Johannesburg there is a world 
of difference. Mr. Stead has, however, another plea in stock. 
Even supposing that Mr. Chamberlain did not know that 
Mr. Rhodes was fostering a revolution, Mr. Rhodes cannot 
be blamed because he at least thought that Mr. Chamber. 
lain knew all about his connection with the intended Raid. 
“Whatever Mr. Chamberlain intended, Mr. Rhodes be- 
lieved that Mr. Chamberlain had been informed of the 
project, and had handed over the strip on the frontier 
and the police as the sign and seal of his approval.” 
These are Mr. Stead’s own words quoted from a 
sort of digest of his novel issued with it. This 
second plea is of course absurd, and we only quote it 
as a political curiosity. The man who has come a 
cropper in business or politics always says, “Of course, 
I thought you approved of all I was doing, or I should 
never have dreamt of doing what I did.” We prefer, 
therefore, to deal with the general allegation that Mr. 
Rhodes had nothing to do with the Raid itself. Dr. 
Jameson, says Mr. Stead, was repeatedly forbidden, both 
by special messenger and by telegrams, to cross the 
frontier. ‘Mr. Rhodes ordered Dr. Jameson to abandon 
the scheme.” This may have been so, but we confess that 
we find it very difficult to reconcile this statement with 
the telegram sent by Dr. Jameson to Dr. Harris on 
December 28th. It runs as follows :—* Received your 
telegram Ichabod re Captain Maurice Heany. Have no 
further news. Irequireto know. Unless I hear definitely 
to the contrary shall leave to-morrow evening, and carry into 
effect my second telegram of yesterday to you, and it will 
be all right.” But Dr. Jameson never heard to the con- 
trary from Mr. Rhodes either that night or the next. Is 
this consistent with Mr. Rhodes’s alleged anxiety to stop the 
Raid? He had another chance to stop the Raid the next 
day—i.e., on December 29th—for on the morning of that 
day Dr. Jameson wired to Dr. Harris at Cape Town that he 
was leaving that night. Mr. Rhodes did not even then wire 
a peremptory order to delay. Lastly, when Dr. Jameson 
had ridden in, Mr. Rhodes did not take any proper steps 
to stop him. A mild stopping telegram was drafted, and 
as long as there was no telegraphic communication open 
with Dr. Jameson this telegram was sent periodically to the 
post-office to be transmitted. The moment, however, that the 
telegraph-wires were restored the telegram in question 
ceased to make its visits to the post-office. ‘Send this 
telegram as long as it cannot be got through,’ seems to 
have been in effect Mr. Rhodes’s order. Mr. Stead ex- 
plains the fact that Mr. Rhodes did not answer the ‘unless 
I hear to the contrary’ telegram by saying that Mr. Rhodes 
regarded his previous “ Ichabod” telegram—which, how- 
ever, contained no peremptory order to stop—as final. 
But we do not desire to be drawn into a rediscussion 
of the Raid telegrams. We cannot, however, leave Mr. 
Stead’s book without saying a word as to the unfairness, 
not to say the bad taste, of mixing up fact and fiction in 
the way he does. A serious issue is involved, and there- 
fore the treatment should be serious. The book suggests 
a great deal more than it says, and its vagueness and 
want of definiteness are most marked. Hints are nota 
fair way of conducting a political controversy of this kind. 
The truth is, Mr. Stead is overborne by his worship of 
Mr. Rhodes, and is as unfair as a fond grandmother when 
her youngest grandchild is concerned. When her darling 
gets into a mess and cuts a discreditable figure she is 
always sure that it was really the fault of that other 
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poy. The fact that the other boy did not come to grief 
or get into disgrace is only a sign of his exceeding 
wickedness, and the old lady is determined that if her 
dear one is to be punished, ‘ that good-for-nothing wretch 
whom she has never liked’ sball suffer too. But un- 
fortunately for fond grandmothers, schools and com- 
munities cannot be governed on this principle. It may 
be very unpleasant to Mr. Stead to see Mr. Rhodes in 
danger of disgrace and Mr. Chamberlain standing clear, 
but we fear there is no help for it. His efforts to show 
that Mr. Chamberlain was every bit as bad as the other 
boy will fail because they are based upon a foundation of 
paradoxes and not of facts. 


Before we leave the subject of the Transvaal we must 
say once more what we have said on previous occasions,— 
namely, that our sympathies are, and were, with the Out- 
landers. Their grievances were, and still are, sufficient to 
cause the gravest discontent on the part of those who 
endure them. No one could have blamed the Out- 
landers if they had risen. But they did not rise, and, this 
being so, we cannot but blame those who attempted from 
outside to procure a revolution. Who can doubt that if 
there had been no Raid the Outlanders would by this time 
have received the vote? Had they been allowed to organise 
quietly, to petition the Cape Government for aid, and to 
demand justice from the suzerain Power, it is practically 
certain that the Boer minority would have yielded. As it 
is, the locus standi for interfering to help the Outlanders 
has been taken away from the Colonial Office. Such has 
been the result of Mr. Rhodes’s policy in the Transvaal. 
Add to it the rising in Matabeleland and the waste and 
misery it has occasioned, and then strike a balance between 
these blunders and Mr. Rhodes’s success, his occupation of 
the Chartered Company’s territory—remember it is only 
occupation, the title was secured not by Mr. Rhodes but 
by the action of our Foreign Office in declaring certain 
districts to be within our sphere of influence—and if we 
mistake not, the balance will be heavily against Mr. 
Rhodes. The great need of South Africa is federation. 
But Mr. Rhodes dealt the cause of federation a deadly 
blow when he and his millionaire friends attempted to 
rush a revolution in Johannesburg. 





REASONABLENESS IN POLITICS. 


ROFESSOR DICEY is always instructive and often 
very amusing as well. His lecture at Firth College 

this day week was full of humorous exaggeration. But 
for that very reason it was not the less instructive, but all 
the more so. He made great fun of the intrinsic un- 
reasonableness of taking a lot of totally different ques- 
tions,—questions as different as that concerning Home- 
rule for Ireland and that concerning the wisdom of keep- 
ing an army in Egypt,—mixing them all up together, and 
requiring a politician who supports the party view of one 
question to support the party view of all the other ques- 
tions too, instead of considering each on its own merits. 
But we observe that he also said: “ Heaven forbid that I 
should even hint that the party system is unreasonable 
in itself. All I venture to say is that it stimulates 
irrationality.” Very well, but if it is not unreasonable in 
itself, a man who tries to judge every political question 
on its own merits, and is in practice Conservative (say) on 
five burning questions and Liberal on four, or vice versd, 
will certainly run the risk of contributing materially to 
the defeat of his party by the refusal to support it on 
those issues on which he thinks it wrong; and the effect of 
that will be to break down a system which is “ not un- 
reasonable in itself.” The truth is that for the purposes 
of party combination men are bound to hold some of their 
most reasonable convictions in the form of latent conditions 
of thought, and not to parade them or push them into 
prominence. And we rather wish that Mr. Dicey 
had formulated distinctly some such rule as this,—that a 
man who by conviction finds one party more just and 
reasonable than the other, should confine his arguments 
against his own party, where he thinks it wrong, to discus- 
sions within the limits of that party itself, where he can 
plainly avow that he is not going to desert his party 
because he thinks it mistaken on one or two great issues, 
but that none the less he would desire his leaders 
to reconsider their position on these issues, and if they 
find that there is justice in his view, to open their minds 
*o new light. That seems to us the only way in which 



























































the intrinsic reasonableness of the party system can 
be heartily supported and yet the danger of the 
crystallisation of prejudices and prepossessions into well- 
recognised party principles can be successfully avoided. 
Professor Dicey commented on the difficulty of saying, 
“Well, I am supporting the Conservative side or the’ 
Radical side on this one question, but you must remember 
that I think them totally wrong on five or six other 
questions.’ Nobody can say that. And the things you 
can’t say, you soon cease to be able to think.” That is 
very just, but then you can say within the limits of your 
own party, that though you have no intention of desert- 
ing it for one or two even important differences, you 
nevertheless wish its leaders to reconsider some of its 
principles; for in that way you not only keep up the 
habit of saying what you think, but you help to 
make the party more elastic and less disposed to 
crystallise in narrow and cut-and-dried grooves of 
traditional profession. 

Professor Dicey was very wise in pointing out that 
politics are not really a science, and that “ one political 
act does not differ from another by being the result of 
ignorance instead of the result of knowledge, but only by 
resulting from different degrees of ignorance. There is 
no man, be he the most sagacious of politicians or states- 
men, who knows as much more about politics than the 
ordinary man, as the captain of a ship knows more about 
navigation than the passengers do.” That is very true, 
and shows conclusively how mischievous it would be if 
our half-ignorant leaders were given the power to dictate 
the politics of either party for all time to come. It is a 
matter of the greatest import to keep every party open to 
new light, but it can be only done effectually by free dis- 
cussion within the limits of party organisation, and not 
in the general way by large desertions of bodies of men. 
The effect of such desertions is very often to harden, in- 
stead of to widen, the creed of the party so deserted, and 
so to make it less useful than ever for the purpose of 
political progress. For example, we can hardly doubt 
that the Unionist split in the Liberal party,—a split which 
the Unionists had no power to prevent,—injured fatally 
the Liberal party which they left, and to some extent 
dried it up into a party of more numerous “ dodges ” 
and fewer principles. That was the mischief conse- 
quent on the too hasty adoption of Home-rule with- 
out any adequate previous discussion and considera- 
tion of that momentous step. What is desirable is, that 
within the limits of each party as much candid discussion 
as possible should go on, so that no party principles should 
be allowed to get too much cut and dried, and no party 
should allow itself to regard its main party doctrines as 
infallible and beyond the limits of free criticism. As Mr. 
Dicey said, there is too much tendency in party life, where 
partisans find reason opposed to them, immediately to 
oppose themselves to reason, and to go on making vindictive 
onslaughts on reason for having injured their cause. And 
that can only be prevented if each party regards its own 
principles as more or less tentative, and as profiting rather 
than suffering from the free internal criticisms of their 
own adherents. Discussion before the time for action has 
arrived is ten times as fruitful as the discussion which 
takes place when each side is committed to a particular 
formula. Mr. Dicey did not say so, but we take it that he 
really regards the controversy on the Home-rule question 
as all the worse and more sterile, for the premature way in 
which the issue was brought before an unprepared nation. 


After all, a great deal of the apparent unreasonableness 
in politics is only a roundabout way of getting at the 
nearest approach to reasonableness possible in relation to 
an art so complex and so dependent on what may be 
called rule of thumb. When the very first condition of 
true reasonableness is to secure the willing assent and 
co-operation of vast multitudes of ignorant and more or 
less unreasonable people, we must expect a good deal of 
apparent paradox and anomaly. Indeed we may say that 
in such an art it is quite reasonable to embody a good 
deal of unreasonableness. If all our political provisions 
were octroyéd for us by thoughtful and sagacious men, 
who nevertheless did not take into account the great 
element of unreason in the mass of the people for whom 
they were legislating, we should have all sorts of diffi- 
culties and indeed impossibilities in getting the law 
obeyed. Half our political institutions are merely 
educative,—intended to teach the people to co-operate 
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in what is done for them, and without these institutions 
there would be no reasonable allowance for the unreason 
amongst us. Professor Dicey has shown conclusively that 
from the point of view of such thinkers as himself, our 
politics are full of unreason. But in our opinion a great 
deal of that unreason is perfectly reasonable, in the same 
sense in which it is often in the highest degree reason- 
able to let children do unreasonable things that they may 
(earn by experience the consequences of doing them. 





THE GRIEVANCES OF CURATES. 


GREAT deal is heard nowadays of the grievances 
of curates. They fill a large space in the cor- 
respondence of the Guardian, they make their way 
occasionally into the august columns of the Times. 
These complaints range themselves for the most part 
under one of two divisions,—the social and the profes- 
sional. Of the former there is really very little to be said. 
They have their origin in the nature of man, and will exist 
until that nature is radically changed. If all incumbents 
were courteous, and all incumbents’ wives considerate, and 
all curates reasonable, there would be no ground for dis- 
content. Unfortunately there is always a good deal of 
ground for it because in all these classes there is a minority 
which is destitute of these good qualities. But this is 
equally the case with mankind at large. In every profes- 
sion and in every society there will be people who are 
hard to get on with, people who do not make things 
pleasant for those with whom they are associated, people 
who are very careful of their own interests and very 
indifferent to those of every one else. But these, we 
repeat, are things that can only be altered by altering 
human nature. That is a task beyond the powers of the 
journalist. The professional grievances of curates are of a 
different kind. They could easily—at least so those who 
suffer under them contend—be removed by a few slight 
changes in ecclesiastical law or custom ; consequently they 
are really worthy of consideration. The time spent in de- 
vising a remedy will not be time wasted. These removable 
grievances are mainly two,—one which has to do with the 
finding of work, and one which has to do with the 
keeping of work. There are more curates than there are 
curacies, and the curates who have curacies are liable 
to arbitrary dismissal. There is, indeed, a third com- 
plaint, that they are not paid enough while they are 
curates. But this is not pressed with much force, and, 
indeed, does not admit of being so pressed when we com- 
pare the stipend of a curate with the net income of many 
benefices. The curate is often a richer man than his 
rector, and though he may still be underpaid, he is under- 
paid as a clergyman, not specially as a curate. The 
other two complaints, on the contrary, have a real founda- 
tion in fact. They are not only grievances, but grievances 
specially belonging to curates above all other men. 

No one asserts that a young man has any difficulty in 
getting a curacy when he first takes orders. For the 
youth of twenty-three there is, it seems, a positive scramble. 
Incumbents rush to offer him titles, Bishops are in quite a 
hurry to ordain him. This halcyon period of clerical 
existence seems to last in its perfection for about seven 
years. A curate under thirty must indeed be inefficient if 
he cannot command continuous employment. But with 
his thirtieth year there comes a cloud on his professional 
horizon. It is no bigger than a man’s hand, and if he 
has no occasion to change his curacy about that time he will 
aot notice that it is in the sky. But if he has such 
occasion he may notice already a change in the attitude 
of the incumbents to whom he addresses himself. ‘Over 
thirty,’ they say, with a slight shade of regret in their 
voice, ‘I kad determined not to take a curate above that 
age.’ And the reason of this hesitation is evident. When 
aman is past thirty he is within measurable distance of 
thirty-five, and it is maintained by those who have made 
themselves the exponents of the curates’ case that after 
thirty-five a man has no chance of getting employment 
except of a less attractive kind or for lower pay. Nor is 
age the only disqualification for work as a curate. There 
is another quite as bad, and that is the possession of a 
wife and family. Among the letters that have been pub- 
lished a considerable number deal with this obstacle to 
finding work. ‘I am still,’ a man writes, ‘in the full 
possession of my bodily and mental strength. 1 can work 
as hard as ever, and I can bring experience as well as zeal 





to the performance of my duties. But I have a wife and 
seven children, and no incumbent will so much as look at 
me. Thus the curate seems created to disprove the 
truth of three statements which occur over and over again 
in Scripture. An incumbent reads on Sunday in church 
“The hoary head is a crown of glory,” but none the legs 
does he sit down on Monday morning to write letter after 
letter declining the applications of men above thirty-five, 
“Marriage is honourable” in all save only in a curate. The 
man who has abundance of children “shall not be ashamed 
when he speaks with his enemy in the gate,” but he will 
have only too much cause to be ashamed when he speaks 
with an incumbent in his study. 

We are afraid that the truth of all this must be 
admitted, and that the improbability of finding an effectual 
cure for it must be admitted also. Absurd ag it may 
sound, the three things here enumerated—age, marriage, 
children—do tend to make a man less useful as a curate. 
For the most part, an incumbent who pays a curate out of 
his own pocket does so in order to make over to him the 
less attractive parts of his work, or the parts which he is 
no longer able to do as well as formerly. There is a great 
deal of night-work in the parish, and he is not as disposed 
as he once was to go out after dinner. Or there are young 
men to be looked after, and this can be done with most 
success by a man who is young himself. Or there is work 
to be done in outlying parts of the parish which, if it is 
done properly, breaks up home-life. For each one of these 
reasons, and for many more like them, an incumbent 
wishes for a young unmarried curate. ‘ There is need,’ he 
would say, ‘in this parish for a celibate as well as fora 
married man, for the energy and physical strength of 
youth as well as for the experience and sound judgment of 
age. I have a wife and children myself, and I hope that 
I have some experience and judgment. Therefore the 
natural complement for me and for my work is a 
curate who has youth and strength, and is not 
hampered by family ties. If he is old, the work 
will try him as it tries me, and it will be ill done by him 
as it would be by me. If he is married, he will dislike 
being always away from home just as I dislike it. If he 
has many children to bring up on £150 a year, he cannot 
give his undivided thought to his clerical work.’ We see 
no answer to this reasoning on the part of incumbents. 
In many cases, to take a middle-aged curate with a wife 
and children would be to defeat the very object for which 
a curate is wanted. 

Much the same thing may be said with regard to the 
dismissal of curates. The modern conception of a curate 
is that he is the agent, the lieutenant, of the incumbent. 
To give him fixity of tenure might mean the saddling the 
incumbent with an agent in whom he has ceased to feel 
confidence, with a lieutenant whose whole theory of minis- 
terial duty is different from that of his commanding officer. 
The curate may indeed have the faculty of self-effacement 
in such perfection that he carries out every idea and 
wish of his incumbent as completely as though they were 
his own. But such cases as these will be extremely rare, 
and where they exist the thought of dismissal will never 
probably have presented itself to the incumbent. In 
ordinary cases the incumbent may be quite wrong 
in desiring to get rid of a curate. It would be much 
better, possibly, for the parish if he made the curate’s 
ideas and wishes his own. But taking him as he 
is, he does want to get rid of him, and it is his 
own ideas and wishes that he wants to have carried out. 
That being so, the best thing surely is that incumbent 
and curate should part company, and not add to the other 
difficulties of the parish the evils of divided counsels. We 
do not say that a different system might not bring better 
results. We believe that in other countries and in other 
Churches the relation of incumbent to curate is placed on 
a different footing. All we contend is that it is a different 
footing, and that the one footing cannot be substituted for 
the other without a complete revolution in the English 
parochial system. That system is a system of parochial 
autocracy. The incumbent is master, and, being master, 
he naturally—and, as it seems to us, legitimately—wishes 
to rule his own house after his own fashion. From that it 
is but a short step to wishing to rule it by subordinates 
chosen and dismissed by himself. You may sweep away 
this parochial autocracy and substitute a system of 
colleges of priests working in larger areas than the 








present parishes. You may put the autocracy in commis- 
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sion. But when we think of the sweeping changes that 
this would entail in the whole conception of ecclesiastical 
property and ecclesiastical patronage, we feel sure that no 
such revolution is possible except as part of a scheme of 
Disestablishment. That is a larger price than we are 
repared to pay in order to give curates an advantage 
which after all might prove more apparent than real. 








THE CHARM OF LONDON. 


ORD ROSEBERY said on Monday that he hoped 
London had been much more beautiful than it now 
is, when in the times of the Plantagenets and Tudors a great 
line of palaces along the banks of the Thames connected the 
City with Westminster, and that he hoped it might become 
again more beautiful than it now is, when our streets shall 
be “living storehouses of history” instead of long blanks 
of stucco, and he ventured to differ widely from Sir Walter 
Besant’s assertion that London had never been more beautiful 
than it now is. And very likely Lord Rosebery is right, if 
we use the word “beautiful” in its ordinary sense of that 
which delights the eye by its symmetry and fairness. There are 
certainly many Eastern cities,—Damascus, for instance, and 
Constantinople,—whose gardens and groves. present a far more 
picturesque appearance than London can ever present with its 
huge population. For let the streets become “living store- 
houses of history ” as much as they may, the vast crowds which 
now swarm through the mighty City will effectually drive the 
palaces more and more into the distance. But if, instead of the 
beauty of London, we should speak of the charm of London, 
we should be inclined to say that London had never wielded 
so great a charm as it does at the present time in spite 
of its long stretches of stuccoed streets. For charm depends 
on the sense of power even more than on the sense of beauty. 
Michael Angelo exerts even a greater charm than Raffael, 
and Alexander a greater charm than Hannibal. So London 
in the nineteenth century, with its crowds of ordered and 
orderly labour, its storehouses of wealth, its treasures of 
learning, its mighty avenues of iron roads raying out to the 
ends of the kingdom, and with the great river which carries the 
ships of all nations to the sea, exerts a far mightier charm on 
the imagination at this end of the nineteenth century than it 
could ever have exerted before. Jondon has, indeed, a mental 
atmosphere which presses with a far greater force on 
the mind than that with which the physical atmosphere 
presses on the body. No one can live in it without 
being sensibly stirred by the consciousness of force, 
of which the evidence streams in on one at every pore. 
There is a kind of magnetism in the mere proximity of 
so much energy and vivacity. The man who enters London 
from the country is sensible of a new stimulus and a clearer 
consciousness of what life means and what it may produce 
than he had before. All this exerts a spell which cannot be 
wielded by groves of dates and gardens of roses, nor even by 
stately piles of marble architecture. London in the times 
of the Plantagenets and Tudors, London as Sir Walter Scott 
imagined it during the later Stuarts, never possessed such a 
charm as is put forth by the vast city of the present day, 
where genius and skill and knowledge and industry are all 
represented by hosts of minds acting in concert with each 
other to produce a result such as the world has not elsewhere 
to show. Even the thick air which so sadly impairs the 
beauty of London has sometimes had an imaginative charm 
of its own. Mr. Lowell used to say that there was nothing 
more delightful than the foggy sunsets of London, and 

Wordsworth felt its attraction when he said to Crabbe :— 

“ Our haughty life is crowned with darkness 
Like London with its own black wreath,— 


On which with thee, O Crabbe, forthlooking 
I gazed from Hampstead’s breezy heath.” 


Nor is that the only testimony which Wordsworth,—a solitary- 
minded man who lived chiefly amongst mountains and lakes, 
and cared nothing for the world,—gave to London, a testimony 
not called forth so much by its beauty as by its marvellous 
concentration of human force and life. In the famous 
sonnet on London seen from Westminster Bridge in the still- 
ness of a summer dawn, he dwelt on the latent power of the 
vision even more than its mere beauty :-— 


“ Ne’er saw I, never felt a calm so deep! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will. 


Dear God! the very houses seem asleep, 
And all that mighty heart is lying still!” 


There is the charm of London, “ that mighty heart ” beating so 
close to one, whether wakeful and active or still in slumber. 
And everything adds to that charm which, like the river, 
brings the whole force of it before you,—partly by the con- 
trast of its comparative tranquillity, its ever unhastening and 
unresting current, partly by the great rush of commerce 
which it carries to and fro upon its bosom. Wordsworth felt 
justly enough that the bridges of London, which mark the 
break between the two great masses of population, and from 
which in comparative tranquillity you can get a view of the 
whole, are the very centres of the charm which London 
exerts over the mind. From Westminster Bridge you com- 
mand the very heart of the political life not merely 
of a great city, but of a great nation, and feel as if 
you could lay your hand on the main historical scenes 
of centuries of strife and passion. From London Bridge 
you command the very centre of mercantile London, see the 
masts of the shipping in the lower part of the river, and 
the great dome of St. Paul’s towering over all that traffic 
as men’s religion towers over their busy activities and eager 
hopes. And from Waterloo Bridge you command a view 
of both quarters of London, while the solid pile of Somerset 
House, which reminds you how great is even official London, 
though official London is but a drop in the ocean of London 
life, stands close at hand. There is nothing like the bridges 
of a great city for giving you just the breathing-space,— 
the offing, as it were,—necessary to enable yoa to stand apart 
from the great throng of humanity, and yet realise vividly 
what it means. If you plunge into the flood, you can 
no more realise the charm it has for the imagination, than 
a drowning man can realise the charm of the sea in which he 
is struggling for life. But when the throng is broken, even 
though it is always pouring its tide over the passage from 
one of the mighty fragments to the other, you can gaze upon 
the great tumult,—or the great silence which was tumult a 
few hours ago and will be tumult again in a few more hours, 
—and yet possess your own soul, 


After all then, the chief spell of London is im the 
life and energy which it seems to add, and probably 
does really add, to the mind which feels that spell. We 
know that an electric current will develop a parallel 
current in a wire some mile or so distant from it, and 
that a message may even be involuntarily transmitted in this 
way from a wire between stations at sea to a wire on land 
at a moderate distance. In the same way, the mere rush of 
energy around you in London seems to transmit a eertain 
portion of itself to any mind which is at work in the heart 
of London, and to brace it up as it were to a higher nervous 
tension. London is like an electric bath to those who need 
that sort of reinvigorating stimulus; nor do the sordid ttreets 
impress you less in that respect,—perhaps even more on 
account of the greater mass of life that flows through them, 
—than the statelier streets. Lord Rosebery is quite right 
that the sordid streets make one melancholy when one 
reflects on the meanness of the life which they contain, on 
the squalor of the advertisements with which the poorer 
inhabitants are regaled, the misery of their want, and the 
unmitigated pangs which might be mitigated if the poor 
were not so near the very brink of destitution. But all that 
is a matter of reflection. When one does not reflect, the 
great tide of life that flows ceaselessly through the streets, 
adds not less, perhaps, as we have said, even more, to the 
impressiveness of London, than the richer and more comely 
life of the wealthier quarters. The great charm of London 
is in the magnitude and variety of its life, and the singular 
order which regulates it. To see the great tide of labour 
and organising thought flow into London day by day in 
waves as sure and steady as those of the advancing tide, 
and then ebb again in the evening as the labourers and the 
organisers of labour rush back to their quiet homes, is even 
more impressive than to watch the flow and ebb of the sea on 
a line of beach. For we know how “the heaped waves of the 
Atlantic follow the moon,” but we do not know how it is that 
all these atoms of eager desire, and ingenious imagination, 
and restless self-will, are controlled so as to constitute the 
mighty whole of a city in which there is as much constancy 
and order as there is fullness of life. 
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MONEY-MAKING WOMEN. 
HOSE who deny the mental equality of women and men 
might add a line to the four in which Ebenezer Elliott, 
himself a believer in the other sex, registered the more con- 
spicuous of their failures :— 
“ She hath no Raphael, Painting saith ; 
No Newton, Learning cries ; 
Show us her steamship, her Macbeth, 
Her thought-won victories.” 
Nor hath she a Rothschild, business moans; and really the 
failure is an odd one, almost as inexplicable as the inability 
of women who have delighted in music for ages, and have 
been more trained than men to practise it, to produce a com- 
poser even of the second class. If in creative power they are 
the equals, or as their advocates sometimes say, the superiors, 
of men, why do they not produce a Mendelssohn or a Wagner ? 
There seems to be absolutely no reason why no great maker 
of fortunes should be recorded among women. They are 
distinctly successful as mathematicians, they have never 
been debarred by law from trading, and they have frequently 
in modern times had possession of sufficient capital, the 
want of which, indeed, would be no excuse, as fortunes have 
constantly been made by men who came to the Metropolis 
with the proverbial half-crown. No physical requirement: 
except health promotes success in business, no education 
beyond a knowledge of ciphering can be proved to be neces- 
sary, and the prejudice against women trading has always 
been of the faintest kind ; indeed, in some branches of busi- 
ness it cannot be said ever to have existed. There seems, in 
fact, to be positively no reason why a woman should not have 
set up a great bank, or have founded a great insurance office, 
or have built up a distributing business until it became as 
great as that of the late Mr. Stewart, of New York, who left 
nearly twenty millions. They ought, in particular, to have 
been the jewellers of the world. Women desire money as 
much as men ; they are often extremely economical, not to say 
avaricious; and they frequently display a power of clinging 
to property such as no men, however tenacious of their pos- 
sessions could possibly surpass. The failure is the more 
remarkable because women often make admirable managers, 
yonduct complicated businesses like hotel-keeping with greater 
skill than men, and have been trusted for ages with the con- 
trol of household finance. The bank clerks of the Continent, 
the cashiers of shops, and the collectors of accounts are half 
of them women, and there, at least, they are believed to show 
in those departments of life more skill, more assiduity, and, 
curiously enough, more honesty than the majority of men. 
No one who has ever watched them carefully believes that 
women are more extravagant than men, they are at least as 
persevering, and we find no reason to believe that they have 
the smallest repugnance to any business in which money can 
be made by the kind of brain-work which goes to the building 
up of a successful commercial concern. They do not, as a 
matter of fact, go bankrupt in anything like the same pro. 
portion as men, still less incur the penalties of the law for 
either forgery, embezzlement, or fraud. Why, then, do they 
fail to grow rich, like men, through business, and why do 
men when drawing their wills so constantly doubt whether it 
is quite safe to leave them in the position of executors or 
trustees, and hesitate to trust wives whom they have con- 
sulted all their lives with the unchecked disposition of funds 
which, nevertheless, they know will be honestly administered 
exactly according to their wishes? The mass of legal arrange- 
ments made in England to prevent women from wasting in- 
heritances, dowers, and acquisitions generally, is positively 
stupendous, while lawyers, who of all men ought to know, 
and who can have no special prejadice against the sex, pro- 
claim with one voice that, allowing always for rare indi- 
vidual exceptions, no property is safe which is intrusted to 
the unchecked control of a woman. They cannot, say the 
solicitors, understand business any more than priests. 

It is all, say the advanced women, a defect of training. 
Women are never “taught” business, and therefore never 
understand it, while the general and gross neglect to give 
them broad education prevents them from making up by 
general culture for the want of special instruction in business 
matters. Look, they say, at the “Girton girls,” their 
splendid economy, and their success in managing their 
affairs. If women were but trained like men, they would 
rival them in business as they do already in mathematics, in 











classical learning, and in at least one department of litera. 
ture. We cannot honestly say we quite believe the excuse, 
for, after all, many of the successfal business men of the 
world were not originally “trained” to business, while 
general education does so little for them that in all Stock 
Exchanges and places where men buy and sell there ig an 
immovable opinion, sure to have some foundation in experi- 
ence, that men of broad, and still more of deep, culture 
become in some way unfitted for money-making, and when they 
succeed, do so either by virtue of some special gift of enter. 
prise, which is, of course, independent of the gifts which 
incline a man to learning, or of some power of picking agents 
and assistants well, a power which might belong to a Newton 
as well as to the smallest and most ignorant speculator in 
bonds. The reason of women’s comparative failure in busi- 
ness must lie deeper than that, and is probably to be sought 
ultimately among unalterable sex differences, the disposition 
of women to trust to intuition rather than reason, their 
incurable readiness to believe that those whom they like 
will not cheat them, and their want of courage in run. 
ning business risks, a want of necessity fatal to any great 
successes. A woman believes in a speculation because she 
believes in it, and for no reason, good or bad; she ig 
certain that the people she likes will not defraud her solely 
because she likes them, and she will shrink back in the hour 
of fortune because she has a presentiment against going on, 
that is, in reality, because her mind has turned away to some- 
thing else than money-making. ‘“ Never trust feminine 
finance,” said Sidonia, and that is the experience of all 
professionally charged with investing for them. Bess of 
Hardwick, the greatest feminine money-maker of English 
history, made it not for herself or for itself, but out of love 
for the Cavendishes, and would have been ruined in a year if 
that family had been spendthrift; while the women who stop 
when on the road to fortune are almost as numerous as the 
women, never much of a multitude, who get their feet fairly 
planted on that, to men, over-alluring path. 


Nevertheless, we entirely agree with the advanced women, 
that the sex generally is neglected in the matter of business 
training, and that the evil ought to be remedied in ordinary 
education. Every one of them ought to listen to, and if 
possible imbibe thoroughly, lectures like those which Mr. 
Bertrand Stewart recently delivered before the students of 
the Home Education Society, in which he endeavoured, in 
a rather dry way, we fear, to make his audience understand 
mysteries like the nature of Consols, which men unravel 
almost unconsciously while transacting the daily business of 
life. It is a little too absurd that girls who will be heiresses 
should, while their fathers live, never understand what a bank- 
ing account means, should regard investments as attractive in 
proportion to the interest they are promised to yield, should 
look upon insurance as a hopeless mathematical mystery, 
and should be profoundly ignorant of the extent of the powers 
they are giving to their relatives, lawyers, lovers, or other 
trusted advisers. The young heiress who, when warned by 
her bankers that her account was overdrawn, sent them by 
return of post a large cheque on their own bank, must have 
been something of a goose; but every one has known among 
female acquaintances instances of ignorance nearly as gross. 
It is a fact, we believe, for instance, proved on oath in Court, 
that an East Anglian lady of intelligence and means gave a 
solicitor, who afterwards absconded, an absolute power of 
attorney to sell her properties under the impression that she 
was giving him authority to act as her solicitor in a suit. The 
commonest rules of will-making—the fact, for instance, that 
a legatee must not be a witness—are unknown to half the 
intelligent women of England, while their ignorance about 
their liabilities under a lease is positively complete. The 
majority of them do not even know the common law of master 
and servant, though the servants usually do know it, while 
their cardinal notion as to the law of libel is that if they are 
told anything, legal responsibility for repeating it rests only 
with the teller. We entirely agree in the suggestion that a 
business class would be a most useful addition to every high 
school in the country; but whether it will make all girls 
women of business is another matter. What seems to be 
required for that is rather mental training, the creation of a 
habit of mind rather than technical knowledge of any kind. 
You may teach all girls what Consols are, as Mr. Stewart 
wants to do, and be as lucid about it as he is, and when you 
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have done, one half of them will still believe that 5 per cent. is 
the natural interest of money, and fail to see that the man who 
promises @ certainty of 50 per cent. from a speculation 
would, if he were certain, keep his 50 per cent. for himself and 
his friends. The “brutal” question, Why should a Pennsyl- 
yanian offer Londoners 1,500 per cent. for their money—the 
offer is actually in circulation—when Philadelphia is over- 
flowing with capital ? seems somehow or other never to rise to 
a woman’s lips, and if the promoter who offers it is personally 
known to her it keeps away even from her thought. Still, a 
little more early instruction in “the elementary facts” of 
business would make thousands of women’s lives much 
happier, and they ought to have it, even though at the end of 
the curriculum they believe in endless entails and their con- 
sequent claim to the manor sold half a century before under a 
decree of Court. 





AMBER. 
MBER, once among the most prized of natural orna- 
ments, is again coming into fashion. Its praises are 
sung by the author of the “Tears of the Heliades,” * 
in prose which gives a correct and not unduly enthusiastic 
account of the history of the substance in fancy and 
fashion. In a coloured plate of a necklace of Sicilian amber, 
with tints not only of yellow and orange but of iridescent 
greens, blues, amd greys, he shows that some rare form of 
amber may really take the place of a “gem” when properly 
polished and set. Its beauty in a more concrete form may be 
seen in several of the leading jewellers’ shops, where trinkets 
of the loveliest clouded yellow amber—cigarette-cases, powder- 
boxes, and other small and costly articles of minor jewellery 
—are set with turquoise, diamonds, rubies, and sapphires in 
bands of small stones, as evidence of the place in luxury 
which the amber may fill. It is difficult to understand why 
its beauties have been forgotten. It appealed to the zsthetic 
sense no less than to the imagination of the most primitive, 
and the most “decadent” of mortals, from the British 
chief who purchased it from traders over the sea, and had it 
buried in his tomb, to Nero, whose fleet brought back from 
the “ Amber Shore ” thirteen thousand pounds’ weight for his 
enjoyment, and who in his ode to Poppa likened his wife’s hair 
to its golden tints. There is a wide range in the tints of 
amber, and the Roman ladies who dyed their tresses in 
imitation may have taken any shade from ripe apricot to 
lemon colour. But in some aspect or another, fashion, fancy, 
religion, or medicine, amber has never failed to attract the 
West until recent days, when an imperfect imitation of 
Oriental feeling has devoted it mainly to the service of 
smoke. Its intrinsic merits are due at least as much to the 
sense of touch as of sight. It is exquisitely light, and of a 
warm smoothness like no other substance. Its electric pro- 
perties heighten the feeling that this is no stone, but the 
organic substance nearest to the chilly sovereignty of the 
gem, and superior to the gem because, as Thales of Miletus 
said, “it has life.’ So Pytheas, seeking the Amber Shore, 
found Britain, and on the coast of Courland, and from the 
Helder to the Elbe, the amber fishery, and later, amber 
mining, have lasted from the founding of Olbia until to-day. 
And Pliny knew, though he did not express it scientifically, 
that amber has the same specific gravity as sea-water, and 
travels with the current when the storms break up the sub- 
marine substances. “It roils along, and seems to hang in the 
water.” 

It is in the nature of a miracle that the amber forests have 
perished, or only survive as shapeless masses of carbon, while 
the balsam distilled from their branches remains perfect, in 
golden drops and honey-icicles. “ Nothing but the straw and 
scum floats down the riverof time,” said the philosophers; “solid 
things perish or sink on the way.” But the amber, though 
Pytheas said it was the scum of the ‘‘ encrusted sea,” is the 
essence of those perished forests, overflowing life-drops from 
the giant trees. The coal and lignite are mere organic evidence 
of the past. “Here,” we say, “is coal,—here, then, was a 
prehistoric forest.” It leaves on us no sense of a present in 
the past, few striking records of the shapes or forms of the 
dead world, not the faintest relic of an episode, not one vision 
of the play of life in those rolling ages of which it is the 
mute memorial. But the amber-drops that are the lively 
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records of the life of this dead world. In their transparent 
depths are enclosed the minute evidences of the days of the 
ancient amber-land, instantaneous photographs of incidents 
in the life of insects, of leaves and seeds, of events so in- 
significant as to weigh but as dust in the balance in the 
course of the world as it was, but strangely interesting to us 
looking back from the world as it is. Stories of forest-life 
beneath these trees are present in the amber, of incidents so 
slight that we have as little right to expect their preservation 
as that of the sound of the wind in their branches,—moments 
of time measured by the falling of a drop, or by the beating 
of an insect’s wing. Contrast this irreducible time-minimum 
of event with the immensity of the duration of the record of 
that event, and the attraction of the amber inclosures to the 
imagination may be in part explained. It is not only, as 
Bacon says, that “the Spider, Flye, and Ant, being tender 
dissipable substances, falling into Amber, are therein 
buryed, finding therein both a Death, and Tombe, pre- 
serving them better from corruption than a Royall Monu- 
ment;” we also see the manner of their death, the 
nature of the falling amber, whether fluid, like water, or 
viscous, like honey, and the fly, extending its wing.- 
and making an instinctive movement to fly as the drop 
engulfed it. We judge the season of the year from the 
freshness or decay of the inclosed leaves, or the feathers 
shed by a moulting bird. It is not enough that the 
fossil-resin has preserved the seeds, the cone-scales, and the 
tiniest leaflets of the forest ; it has inclosed the insects which 
fed upon the leaves, and the spiders and the webs of the 
spiders which fed upon the insects. Thus, in the collection 
of inclusa at South Kensington, a clear drop of dark, honey- 
coloured amber, incloses an insect on a tiny lanceolate-leaf. 
It resembles the cricket-like creatures found in long grass, 
the favourite prey of ground-spiders. The cricket was sitting 
on the leaf,—uttering, no doubt, a thankful chirrup before he 
began his breakfast, when the amber rain descended; and 
there, like unhappy Ajax, sedet, xternumque sedebit, lifelike 
though entombed, a cricket, perhaps ten thousand years old, 
nourished on leaves of which that inclosed with him is the 
sole survivor of what were once as thick as those in Vallom- 
brosa. Next the cricket lies another of the midgets of the 
amber forest,—a tiny fly. It spread its wings as the drop fell, 
and before it could make the down-stroke of propulsion the 
liquid hardened and preserved it,—dead, but a “living 
picture” of the miocene fly in action. The fly has for 
neighbour a spider, overwhelmed by the same fate; and, 
by a happy contrast or comparison of the ancient 
and the modern world, beside these venerable flies and 
spiders, amber-endowed with everlasting youth, are insects 
inclosed in the amber of to-day. It is not amber, but 
copal; shed not on the shores of the Baltic, but on the coast 
of Zanzibar. But it is amber in the making, not differing in 
appearance from the fossil gum; clear and pale like frozen 
honey; hard to the touch as amber. Yet it must have 
dropped from the trees like water, stiffening on the instant 
that it fell. For in the copal block is not one, or two, but a 
whole procession of imprisoned insects,—dead, it would seem, 
while engaged in some social duty. Perhaps it is merely a 
procession, but it looks like a locust funeral, or the déménage- 

ment of an ant colony, in two lines, going and returning. 

Were they enclosed in Sicilian amber their value would be 

priceless in a Palermo shop, for the scene resembles exactly 

that universal “ house-moving” of the poorer Italian families 

seen before Easter. It is a sgomberaménto in amber. There 

were thirty kinds of pine in the amber forest, and we 
know this, and guess the proportion of this or that to the 
other trees by the fragments found in the fossil sap which 

has survived its parent forest. The most common of all 

was a “Tree of Life,” which has left five times as many 

fragments preserved in the amber as has any other 

pine. But oaks and willows, beeches, poplar, birch 

and alder, and even a camphor tree, all flourished in 

the wood together, by the unimpeachable testimony of the 

amber museum. So, too, the entomologists and others have 

found a little preserve in what is known as the amber fauna. 

“ Among the spiders is the remarkable genus Archwa, which 

differs from the living species by the position of the eyes, by 

the extraordinarily large jaws, and by the head, which is very 

distinctly separated from the breast. Some of the insects 
unite in themselves characteristics of several families or orders 

now living, and present a form out of which, in the later de~ 
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velopment of the animal world, two different forms proceeded. 
A feather proves that the amber forest contained birds, but 
of mammalia nothing has been found but a tuft of hair. 
Fishes and amphibious animals are also wanting. Frogs, 
lizards, and fishes are shown in amber, but they have been 
introduced by artificial means. Bubbles of air,and even drope 
of water, occur, and in Berendt’s collection there was a spider, 
in the translucent body of which the movable air-bubble 
could be seen to shift its place at every turn given to the 
piece.” 

The magic properties ascribed to amber were the natural] 
result of its electric power. Yet this belief does not account 
for the wearing of a cube of amber by the Shahs of Persia as 
a protection against assassination, nor for its use as material 
for poison-detecting cups. In the former case the cube was 
said to have fallen from heaven; in the latter its organic 
origin was thought to disclose the presence of mineral poisons, 
and its colour to change when vegetable drugs were present 
in the wine. Nor has the magic of amber any relation to 
Meinhold’s striking tale of “ The Amber Witch.” The poor 
oir] discovered a surface amber mine, and was able to make 
money enough to buy comforts for her father’s house and to 
give to the poor of his parish. This was enough to rouse the 
suspicions of the horrible age when envy had always ready 
the terrible engine of the witchcraft trial. Those who can 
endure the perusal of these records of malignity may read 
them in “ common form ” in the pages of “ The Amber Witch.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ARMENIAN SERVICE IN LONDON. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “SPEectTaTOoR.”’] 
S1r,—I attended on Friday last the Armenian service for 
Holy Communion which is being held fortnightly at St. 
John’s, Westminster. I cannot help feeling that Canon 
Wilberforce, by opening his church in this hospitable way to 
our persecuted fellow Christians, has done a gracious as well 
as a bold thing. It is very strange to see an Eastern liturgy 
offered in an English church, and to hear the strange, weird 
music—if “music” is the proper word—to which many of the 
responses are sung. The pathetic faces of the one hundred 
and fifty Armenian refugees, their absorbed and patient 
devotion, the entirely un-English way in which they express 
it, all added an interest to the service which I can 
never forget. My object in writing is to recommend any 
of your readers who are interested in the history and vitality 
of Christian faith and Christian worship to go and see for 
themselves this very ancient form. It is so helpful to find all 
the main features of the service exactly like those on which 
our own service and the Roman Mass are formed; while the 
ceremonial of the presentation of the bread and wine, the 
greater entrance, and the great prolongation of the words and 
prayers by which the consecration is accomplished, illustrate 
sides of teaching which Western Christians have neglected or 
forgotten, and suggest the lines on which all real efforts at re- 
union must move. No doubt the Armenians, owing to their 
taint of Eutychianism, have much to learn from us; much 
which when truly grasped will make them a greater and a 
stronger people; but I came away from my two hours’ worship 
feeling that we too had much to learn from them.—I an, 
Sir, &c., I. ANDREWES REEVE. 
The Rectory, Lambeth, S.E., November 30th. 








INDIA-RUBBER. 
[To THE EpiroR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1z,—I have read, as I am sure many West-Coasters will 
have read, with great interest your article in the Spectator of 
November 14th on india-rubber, and I should much like to 
ask the learned writer thereof if something might not be done 
to reinstate the rubber-vines in those West African districts 
where the wasteful way in which the natives have collected it 
has stamped the trade out, and whether this reinstating 
might not be effected by the judicious felling of timber at a 
slight expense, because, if done judiciously, the timber felled 
would be of value and help to pay expenses. From what I 
have seen of the rich rubber districts of Western Africa the 
stamping-out of rubber in a district arises primarily from the 
native pulling down every rubber-vine he sees and cutting it up 











fire and running the rubber into a calabash; or, when the vines 
are too strong for him to do this, making murderous wounds 
on them with his machete; secondarily, it arises from the 
very trying habits of the Landolphia in insisting on starting 
life from a seed—it will not send out side branches if its top 
is cut off, and it will not send up shoots from its roots. Now 
in dense African forests the chances of seeds are few and far 
between. They fall upon the ground 150 ft. or 200 ft. below 
the region whereon the sunshine and the rain plays. You may 
go for months through the great Forest Belt of Africa in a 
grim twilight gloom, seeing nothing day out and day in 
but countless thousands of bare grey tree-stems festooned 
with great bush-ropes twined and twisted round each 
other and round the tree-columns, as bare of foliage as 
a ship’s wire rigging, and looking like some Homeric battle. 
of serpents arrested at its height by a magic spell. If your 
way takes you on toa mountain-top and you look down on 
the country you have traversed you can hardly recognise it in 
the wild, luxuriant mass of beauty, redolent in colour and 
perfume, that stretches before you, the top of the forest; 
but if you keep on the level ground you will come now and 
again to an oasis of new life where one of the forest 
giants having grown above his fellows and so given the 
tornadoa grip on him, has been destroyed. He has been cast by 
the tornado wind a wreck to rot, or turned in a second from 
a glorious living thing into a seared skeleton by the tornado’s 
lightnings. If you will carefully examine such an oasis of 
new life, caused by the sunlight and rain reaching the ground 
instead of the top of the forest, yeu will see thousands of 
young plants coming up, and among the medley you will, I 
think I may say, always see young rubber-vines. <A very few 
of these vines will ultimately survive; only those, in fact, 
which by their wonderful hook-tackle arrangements have 
gripped on to the two or three saplings of great forest trees 
which are destined to win in the race for life with their neigh- 
bours, and take the place of the great fallen monarch tree- 
and those round him which have been wrecked by his fall. Of 
course, to carry out clearings in West African forests means 
the institution of a Forestry Department like that of 
India, and this for trade purposes is not immediately 
required; for the quantity of rubber in West Africa 
is enormous. The Kicksia, the Lagos _ rubber - tree 
that has been brought so profitably forward by Sir 
Alfred Maloney and Sir Gilbert Carter of Lagos, 
is by no means confined to Lagos. It grows in great 
luxuriance all along the South-West Coast; but at pre- 
sent the African does not know it is a rubber-tree down 
there, and confines his attention to the vines, to Landolphia 
Owariensis, from which he gets the high quality rubber; to Lan- 
dolphia florida, from which he gets flake rubber; and to five 
other bush-ropes, from which he gets a sap which is not true 
rubber at all, but which he uses, with many other things, to 
adulterate his rubber with, to the end of making it heavier, 
because it is bought of him by weight, and it is his nature te 
adulterate everything that passes through his hands. A 
Forestry Department is, however, a great need in those por- 
tions of the West African Coast that fringe the Western Soudan, 
like the Gold, Ivory, and Slave Coasts. The forests here are 
only fringing forests between the Sea of Sand, the Sahara, 
and the Salt Sea, or the Bight of Benin, and are in danger of 
being destroyed by the native, in his terribly destructive way of 
making his farm,—clearing a patch of bush, cultivating it for 
a season, then letting it go into a worthless jungle; and 
clearing another patch. Such disforested regions you will 
find round Accra and the Elmina Plain; and in those regions 
of this disforested land most remote from the Forest it is 
almost impossible now for the native to make a plantation 
whose yield is sufficient for his needs, because the destruction 
of the forests diminishes the rainfall,—for example, the rain- 
fall at Accra is about forty-five inches per annum, and this is 
not sufficient to support a luxurious food-producing vegetation 
in a tropical district subjected to a long dry season and the 
intensely drying action of the wind from the Sahara, and 
if the destruction of the forests is allowed to go on at ite 
present rate for a few more years, we shall find ourselves 
facing famine in West Africa. The South-West Coast, 
which commences at Cameroon, is under different climatic 
conditions. Cameroons, with its volcanic island series of 
Fernando Po, San Thomé, and Principe, has an infinitely 
richer soil and a heavy and evenly-distributed rainfall ; 
below Cameroons you are in the region of double seasons, two 
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wet and two dry, until you reach Congo; and in this double- 
season region the growth of vegetation is so rapid that the 
native has to fight back the forest as a Dutchman fights the 
gea, and moreover the mass of the South-West Coast natives 
are not so much dependent on plantations as those of the 
West Coast, for they are nomadic hunters. I see you notice 
the German efforts to improve the producing power of 
(Cameroons, and I should like to add that the French Govern- 
ment in Congo Frangaise are equally active, and among other 
things have encouraged the planting of the para-rubber tree, 
which flourishes exceedingly.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. H. KInGstey. 

100 Addison Road, Kensington, W. 





AN UNIMPEACHABLE PRESENTIMENT. 
(To THe Epitor or Tae “ Spectator.”] 

$1r,—As official shorthand writer for the Crown in East 
Fife, I took notes of evidence, under “The Fatal Accidents 
Inquiry (Scotland) Act, 1895,” last week in a case that might 
not be uninteresting to your readers, psychologists, and 
spiritualists. The witnesses were sworn, and their evidence 
was given in open Court. It is, therefore, a case of unim- 
peachable presentiment. Peter Duncan, an apprentice slater, 
residing at 2 Hillbank Road, Dundee, fell from the top of 
Haugh Mill, Windygates, Fifeshire, on Tuesday, October 20th, 
and received injuries which resulted in death on Novem- 
der 7th. Mr. Alexander Watson Laburn, brother-in-law, de- 
posed that the deceased lived with him. On Monday night, 
October 19th, the deceased was sitting in his house, and was 
rather gloomy. He heard his wife say to him, “ You are very 
gloomy; what is ado with you?” Deceased replied, “I 
dinna ken; I think something is going to happen to-morrow.” 
When deceased got up on the Tuesday morning, and got a 
cup of coffee, he was in the very best of spirits and of health. 
Deceased never complained about giddiness when at his work. 
Deceased went to Windygates from Dandee on the Tuesday, 
with the above result. 

Discussing the subject with an M.D., he pointed out that 
presentiments might fulfil their own destiny. A man might 
be physically weak and depressed in mind when he uttered 
such words as are quoted. He might gradually become more 
debilitated. When in a perilous position his increasing 
morbidity might lead to giddiness and the fulfilment of the 
unknown in accidents. That is quite true, but the sworn 
testimony is diametrically opposed to such a rational and 
natural explanation in the present instance. I did not at the 
moment when Mr. R. W. Renton, Procurator Fiscal, put the 
questions as to giddiness and health, perceive the important 
bearing they had on what may be termed the supernatural 
aspect of this singular case.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cupar-Fife. THomas OaILvy. 





A DOG-STORY. 
[To THe Epitor or THE ‘‘SpecratTor,” ] 
$1n,—A few days ago I took my setter to an inn in the 
country. Before going to my room I went out, leaving the 
dog and my traps in the waiting-room, neglecting to inform 
him of my intention to return. He broke away and went to 
the room which I had occupied two years before, so the people 
in the house informed me. I reached the place by the Old 
Colony Railroad, upon the line of which I live in summer, 
and over which the dog had often travelled. Nearly adjoining 
the station, on the same side of the same street, is the station 
of the Boston and Albany Railroad, on’ which he had 
occasionally travelled, but not for many months. He walks 
with me daily from my house to my office, and frequently 
walked with me to and from the Old Colony Railroad Station, 
but never to my knowledge had he been with me over the 
third side of the triangle, from the railway station to my 
house, except in a carriage. On the day after my return I 
left my dog in my house and went off for a drive. My 
daughter, to whom he is attached, afterwards went out, 
leaving the dog alone. He was so uneasy that a maid let him 
out. He disappeared shortly afterwards, and was broaght 
back to my house in about an hour, having been found 
on one of the carriages about to leave the Boston and 
Albany Station, two miles away. By a. strange. co- 
incidence he was there discovered by the gentleman with 





Station of some one he knew to be a friend. The dog did 
not come up to him, but when recognised by him was being 
ejected from an outgoing train. This perhaps is hardly worth 
publishing, although these evidences of thought upon an 
animal’s part are sometimes to me more interesting when the 
results are imperfect than they are when the results of the 
intelligence are so astonishing as to be almost incredible. 
The dog is constantly turned out from the house to run at 
will and has never ran away before. My office at the time 
he ran away was still open. What the process of reasoning 
was by which he assumed that I was not at the office, that I 
had gone off on another shooting trip without him, how he 
found his way to the railway station, and when he got there 
why he did not select the right station, are all matters of 
interesting conjecture.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Boston, Massachusetts, October 26th. W. M. 





“RUPEE RAILWAYS” IN INDIA. 
(To tam Eprtor oF Tax “ Spectator.’’} 
Srr,—In the Spectator of December 5th you naturally ask for 
information as to the extent and kind of assistance the 
Government of India affords to these railways. Permit me to 
answer your questions as briefly as possible. The Govern- 
ment gives free use of land and liberty to pay interest out of 
capital during construction, but there is no guarantee, and 
moreover, it is especially stipulated that the Secretary of State 
for India accepts no responsibility for the estimates of the 
lines nor the probable profits after completion. The share- 
holders, therefore, are dependent on the earnings of these 
railways for interest on their investments after the lines have 
been completed and are in full working order. The Tapti 
Valley Railway is not the first “ Rupee Railway” in India, 
but it is by far the largest and most important. There is a 
smaller line, starting from Ahmedabad, now being constructed 
under the same auspices and conditions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Roger SEDGWICK. 

[“ Free use of land,” as Government does not steal it, means 

in effect a considerable State grant.—Eb. Spectator.] 





ON THE SELLING OF BOOKS. 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Siz,In your notice of my article in the Nineteenth 
Century, “On the Selling of Books,” in the Spectator of 
December 5th, your reviewer reports me to have stated “that 
the discounts granted by publishers to distributors have been 
increasing for years,” &c. If he will kindly look at my article 
again he will find that it was the discounts given by the book- 
sellers to the public to which I referred, which is a very 
different thing.—I am, Sir, &c., J. SHAYLOR. 








POETRY. 


A DECEMBER RIDE. 

Ox that we two were riding this morning, you and I, 

Along the wind-swept Barham Down, beneath the pale blue 
sky! 

How freshly, as we galloped, around us we should feel 

The winter air, cold, keen, and clear as pure Damascus steel, 


And far away to northward the Foreland line would be, 

The long white cliff where Ramsgate lies above the yellow sea, 
Beyond the Thanet levels and the open rolling land, 

Wide grass and brown copse-skirted fields where tented hop- 
poles stand. 


Twas in this same December that, seven long years ago, 

We rode along the ridge and down to Denton lying low, ; 
And through the bright chalk valleys, and, homeward turning, 
then 

We galloped through deserted Brome where once dwelt th’ 
Oxenden. 


Surely you must remember,—the boy who held the gate, 

The rose upon the cottage wall that soft year flowering late, 
Half laughing and half sighing, as we turned into the lane 
You said: “Who knows if you and I shall ride through 
Brome again.” 


And so through Barham village and Bishopsbourne we passed, 








whom I had jast been shooting, so that there is the possible 
explanation of his having caught the scent in the Albany 


And down the long, low street of Bridge, and gained the crest 
at last, 
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From where, more gently riding as we neared our journey’s 
end, 
We see around Bell Harry Tower the circling shades descend. 


When we two rode together! I never shall forget 

How long so e’er my natal span of life on earth be set ; 

Bat you,—do you remember? Ah! who can surely say 

If to the souls that rest in peace such memories find a way P 








B. H. H. 
BOOKS. 
ABA rioans 
CANON MacCOLL ON THE ARMENIAN 
QUESTION.* 


Canon MacCott’s book is full of interesting reading from 
beginning to end. Undoubtedly he is often too confident, 
and takes very decided opinions of his own for absolute 
certainties; but that does not make the book less interesting, 
and perhaps even adds to its interest, though it makes the 
reader cautious how he surrenders his judgment absolutely 
to his author’s guidance. For example, after telling us what 
Count Beust’s policy for Turkey was,—namely, to coerce 
Turkey into conceding autonomy toa number of the Christian 
populations of Turkey,—and remarking that this is the very 
policy which “ Russia and Austria have now, it is said, com- 
bined to prevent by force of arms,” he adds, “I cannot believe 
that Russia is partner in a scheme which would imply the 
policy not of statesmen but of lunatics” (p. 24). And again 
on p. 274, in relation to those Anglo-Indians who credit 
Russia with a design on the invasion of India, “In order to 
credit the fears of the Russophobists it would be necessary 
to assume that the Russians are a nation of lunatics.” 
Now in both cases we heartily agree with Canon 
MacColl that the policy which he denounces is a foolish 
policy, and that the Russians would be very foolish to adopt it; 
but it is one thing to call a policy foolish, and quite another 
to call it lunatic. Unfortunately the human race is not wise, 
and as the Canon himself shows in the most admirable way, even 
statesmen and grave Judges have insisted in the most emphatic 
fashion on resisting the most obvious and reasonable of reforms 
(pp. 270-71), so that Canon MacColl’s “lunatics ” form a very 
considerable proportion not only of the ordinary populations 
of the earth, but even of the chosen men who guide the policy of 
nations. And this being so, it is impossible to assume that 
nations will not act in a way that we should call foolish, and 
that Canon MacColl would call lunatic. Nothing can prove 
this better than the extraordinary reluctance of the Great 
Powers who profess to wish to postpone as long as possible 
the partition of Turkey, to adopt the only policy which would 
really postpone that event,—namely, the removal of the 
present Sultan and the substitution by the Concert of Europe 
of some member of his family who would consent to be 
guided by European advice. As Canon MacColl insists, 
that is the only policy which could delay materially the 
great crash. The present policy of iniquity, cruelty, and 
massacre is precipitating that final crash with every year 
and every month. And yet almost all the Great Powers 
appear to be combined to resist the only course which would 
delay the catastrophe. Are we not bound, then, to answer 
that what the Canon calls a policy of “lunatics,” is not less 
but rather more probable than a policy of sagacious fore- 
sight? In point of fact, though we do not doubt for a 
moment either that Count Beust’s policy for Turkey was 
wise, or that a Russian invasion of India would be exceed- 
ingly foolish, we do not on that account regard it as either the 
more probable that the former policy will be adopted, or 
the less probable that Russia may some day invade India, 
though the Canon holds such an invasion to be the policy of 
lunatics. European statesmen are not lunatics, but they are 
many of them very selfish and very shortsighted; and what 
we have to expect is that in the general way they will act 
from selfish motives and without any keen calculation of the 
consequences of what they do. 

The great interest of this book is due to Canon MacColl’s 
familiarity with all the ins and outs of European policy on 
the Eastern question. He can give us all the precedents for 
nnited action and for solitary action, show us how the 
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mutual jealousies of the Powers have embarrassed the 
solution of the question, and how far each separate Euro. 
pean State has at times advanced that solution, with or 
without the co-operation of other Powers. What he does not 
show us is why both Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery 
have evidently taken a kind of alarm at the prospect of 
England’s isolated action, which is almost a new feature in 
the Eastern question. When Mr. Gladstone proposed to seize 
Smyrna, and thereby compelled Turkey to execute her engage- 
ment to hand over Thessaly to Greece, the other Powers 
looked on, if not complacently, at least acquiescently, but now: 
Lord Rosebery, who on March 3rd was evidently in favour of 
England’s solitary action against Turkey, rather than of no 
action at all, expresses his profound conviction that solitary 
action would be pure madness. And Lord Salisbury, who 
at the Lord Mayor’s banquet of last year evidently sup. 
posed that all the Powers were going to support the 
action of England, is now as deeply convinced that England 
must follow the lead of other Powers, if she is not 
to bring on a general war, as Lord Rosebery himself, 
There must be some ground for this sudden and rather 
startling change of attitude, and though it is hidden from 
us, it naturally makes us less inclined to regard solitary 
action on our part as altogether the natural and easy 
course which Canon MacOoll regards it. Very likely it would 
be right, and very possibly it might be successful. But 
surely it must be risky, with so marked a change of attitude 
not only in our present Foreign Minister, but in the Foreign 
Minister of the Opposition too? It is not easy to 
imagine that so very great a change of attitude is not due 
to the appearance of some conspicuous peril not as yet 
visible to the nation at large. It may be right to face this 
peril, but it can hardly be right simply to ignore it. We 
ought to know exactly what it is. Canon MacOoll discusses 
Lord Rosebery’s change of attitude very acutely, and ascribes 
it to an erroneous interpretation of Prince Lobanoff’s state- 
ments in August, 1895, which he shows not necessarily to have 
meant nearly so much as Lord Rosebery supposes them to have 
meant. But what he does not explain is why Lord Salisbury’s 
attitude has also changed so much since the beginning of this 
year. On November 9th, 1895, Lord Salisbury’s attitude was 
confident and peremptory towards the Sultan, but since the 
opening of 1896 it has been in the highest degree cautious and 
uncertain. That is the one point on which Canon MacOoll’s 
very acute and interesting book throws no light. And itisa 
point on which English politicians will greatly desire some 
light. 

Of Lord Rosebery’s policy in its relation to Armenia 
the very interesting sixteenth and seventeenth chapters of 
this volume give us a full narrative, and a more humiliating 
story it would be hard to imagine. When Lord Salisbury left 
office in 1892 he had just demanded the punishment of Hussein 
Agha, who had been guilty, as Mudir of Patnoss in Armenia, 
of a long list of ghastly outrages against the Christians. 
The Sultan replied to Lord Salisbury’s demand by giving the 
wretch a high command in the Kurdish cavalry, and raising 
him to the rank of Pasha. This was the condition of things 
when Lord Rosebery’s Government came in in 1892. Canon 
MacColl gives the history of that Government’s proceedings 
in reference to the Armenian question. It did not resent in 
any practical way the Sultan’s insult to the Queen’s Govern- 
ment in the promotion of Hussein Agha for his many and 
violent outrages on the Armenians; it did not publish the 
frightful Consular reports received from Armenia; it did 
allow the Sultan to transform the commission of Inquiry 
into the massacres into a purely Turkish Commission of 
Inquiry into “the criminal conduct of Armenian brigands,” 
so turning the real relations of the facts upside-down, and 
proclaiming to all the Turkish world that the victims were the 
offenders and the offenders were the victims. And then, instead 
of following the Italian Government in its indignant with- 
drawal from such a travesty of the inquiry, it went on pressing 
upon the Sultan the prosecution of this inverted and perverted 
inquiry. And yet Lord Rosebery (in the March after he left 
office) represented this inquiry as something of importance 
that had been squeezed out of Turkey on which a scheme of 
reforms could be based :— 

“But the British Government, for some inscrutable reason 
which I cannot fathom, clung to the Commission and the reforms, 


as if they believed them to be an infallible panacea for the 
wrongs of Armenia. Thus Lord Rosebery says, in his Eighty Club 
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speech last March: ‘We had obtained with some difficulty from the 
Sultan a Commission of Inquiry into the massacres that occurred, 
on which Europe was intending to form an authoritative opinion 
as to whether they had occurred or had not occurred, as the Porte 
alleged, as the act of the Ottoman Kurds, or on the provocation 
of the Armenians themselves, as the Porte also alleged. Until 
we obtained that information we were not in a position to take 
action, and I say, then, that our connection with the whole of 
that investigation ended when we were still in process of negotia- 
tion. We had already obtained the concurrence of France and 
Russia in our policy ; we had already obtained the concurrence of 
France and Russia in our scheme of reforms ; and I may add that 
that it was not till two months after we left office that Russia 
made this solemn declaration to which I have already adverted 
[against coercive measures |.’ My entire belief in Lord Rosebery’s 
sincerity makes this passage very hard reading for me. It is— 
like his interpretation of Mr. Gladstone’s Liverpool speech—an 
example of his faculty of reading into acts and words, not what 
they really contain, but his own preconceived notions on the 
subject. After being himself an ardent advocate of separate 
action, it suddenly occurred to Lord Rosebery that separate 
action would lead to ‘a great European war’; and so, without 
pausing to consider whether there might not be various kinds of 
separate action which could not possibly lead to a European war, 
he fell upon Mr. Gladstone’s exceedingly moderate and well- 
uarded speech as if it were a challenge to mortal combat 
fang in the face of united Europe. So here he reads into the 
Turkish Commission and the scheme of reforms, not what was in 
them, but what he wished to see in them. ‘ We had obtained 
with some difficulty from the Sultan a Commission of Inquiry 
into the massacres that had occurred.’ In matter of fact, they 
had obtained nothing of the kind. What they succeeded in 
obtaining was a ‘ Commission to inquire into the criminal conduct 
of Armenian brigands,’ coupled with an ‘absolute denial of the 
truth of massacres.’ A Cabinet Council was called to repel that 
slap in the face from the Sultan, and the repulsion took the form 
of a mild expression of ‘surprise and regret.’ And when the 
Sultan peremptorily refused to alter the purpose and scope of the 
Commission, the British Government accredited a special delegate 
to accompany the Commission, and prevailed on France and 
Russia to follow its example. Italy refused to do so, as incon- 
sistent with its self-respect. Was not the Sultan justified, after 
that experience, in believing that the British Government would, 
for the sake of what it believed to be British interests, meekly 
stand any amount of kicking? Yet Lord Rosebery sincerely 
believes that a Commission, sent by the Sultan for the publicly 
avowed purpose of absolutely disproving the reports of massacres 
and finding the Armenians guilty, would enable Europe ‘to form 
au authoritative opinion as to whether’ there had been any 
massacres at all! And all this time the Government had their 
own Consular reports, confirmed by Russia, Italy, and Austria, 
that there was no doubt at all about the massacres. Nor is it 
quite accurate to say that the Government ‘ obtained the con- 
currence cf France and Russia in their scheme of reforms.’ 
France followed Russia as a matter of course, and Russia declared 
the Commission useless, and the scheme of reforms ‘ unworkable’ 
and ‘objectionable, though she gave a qualified assent to both, 
to oblige the British Government.” 
It is hardly possible to exaggerate the wretchedness of this 
policy. But so faras we have the means of judging, the causes 
(whatever they were) which were at work under Lord Rosebery’s 
Government, to prevent a complete rupture between Turkey 
and the Powers, must have continued to be at work for the 
last year and a half also, since we have come to no more satis- 
factory conclusion under Lord Salisbury than we came to 
under Lord Rosebery. Surely there must be some graver 
explanation of this complete paralysis of our Foreign Office on 
the Armenian question, than Canon MacColl is prepared to 
admit. He repeatedly tells us that if we had withdrawn our 
Ambassador in wrath at some one of the repeated insults 
which the Sultan has put upon us, Turkey would have been 
frightened and would have given way. But that surely 
depends on the attitude of some others of the Powers. If the 
Sultan had felt sure that he would be supported by some 
of the greater Powers and that a quarrel between England 
and those Powers would ensue, we do not see that the 
withdrawal of our Ambassador would have had any effect 
except to leave us unrepresented in Constantinople, and to 
make Turkey rather more secure than before of the astuteness 
of her policy. The whole object of the Sultan has been to 
foment a quarrel between England and some one or more of 
the Powers who are jealous of England. And we do not feel 
at all sure that the mere withdrawal of our Ambassador, if 
in view of the attitude of other European Powers, we were 
not prepared to go further, might not have played into the 
Sultan’s hands. We cannot think that the prolonged hesita- 
tion and forbearance of England in this matter, can be 
explained without assuming a knowledge on the part of our 
statesmen of the existence of some great danger in the back- 
ground which is not visible even to Canon MacColl’s eyes. 
The book, however, is full of instruction on every aspect of the 
Armenian question. We have made no reference to the Canon’s 








discussion of the question whether the claim of the Saltan to 
be also Khalif can or cannot be sustained, because experts 
appear to differ on the matter, and the present reviewer has 
no sufficient knowledge of the subject to judge between them. 
Canon MacColl is himself an expert, and gives a very confident 
judgment that the Sultan has no religious authority over 
Mahommedans without the signature of the head of the 
Ulemas,—or the Sheikh-ul-Islim. Luckily, on that question 
it is not essential for English statesmen to {pass any 
authoritative opinion. But on that as on various other 
outlying questions the book before us contains very 
interesting discussions. And in any case it draws a picture 
of the impotence of Europe in relation to the frightful 
barbarities of the Sultan, which is at once astounding and 
disgraceful. One would have supposed that for the obviously 
useful purpose of saving the status quo against violent 
collapse, the Great Powers of Europe would have found it 
absolutely necessary to put down all this hideous anarchy and 
massacre, with a strong hand. 





NAPOLEON AND THE STAGE.* 

In this delightful little book Mr. Rosen has performed a 
double task. He has collected for us out of the first-hand 
authorities anecdotes and sayings of Napoleon in regard to 
actors, acting, and dramatic literature, and he shows us how 
great and how conscious an actor Napoleon was when he him. 
self took the stage on the theatre of life and played some lead- 
ing part. All great men, and especially all great Sovereigns, 
have every now and then to come before the public and show 
themselves in what is in reality the actor’s capacity. When 
an Emperor is crowned, or takes part in any great ceremonial 
watched by thousands of human beings, he is virtually 
putting himself in the actor’s place. Most great men, how- 
ever, always keep the spirit of the amateur, and indeed would 
hold it below them to throw themselves too much into the 
part and do their best to delight their audiences. If they are 
self-possessed and dignified they think they have done enough. 
With Napoleon it was different. All his great public appear- 
ances were carefully studied, and whether he was crowning 
himself in Notre Dame, visiting the camp-fires of his army, 
presenting eagles to his regiments, or receiving his Ministers, 
he took the utmost trouble to impress his audiences by 
means of the actor’s artifices. His glances, his gestures, his 
frowns, and his smiles were all calculated. Nor was his 
acting confined to popular occasions. He would, if need be, act 
to a honse of three or four diplomatists, or to a single King or 
statesman, as readily as to acrowd. He made little or no secret 
of the practice. For example, after an apparent outburst of 
rage he turned round to one of his own people, one of those 
whom it was not necessary to impress, and who was in the 
position of a dresser or scene-shifter, and explained that his 
fury was not real, and that, in fact, it never reached beyond 
his neck,—never got to his brain. Perhaps, however, the best 
example of his admissions in this respect is to be found in his 
interview with the Pope at Fontainebleau :— 

“ Napoleon met an obstinate opponent to some of his pretensions 
in Pope Pius VII. The Emperor, accordingly, had the Pontiff 
brought from Rome to Fontainebleau, and in the chateau at that 
place occurred the interview vivified by the poetic art of Alfred 
de Vigny. We are told that during that historic meeting 
Napoleon raged and stormed as he paced the polished floor, while 
Pius VII. sat in a large eagle-studded chair, attentive and calm. 
Napoleon made promises, threats, and boasts. Pius VII. simply 
answered with one word, ‘Commediante!’ Napoleon overheard 
the word and was furious. ‘Comedian! I, a comedian!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Ah, I will give you comedies such as will make youall cry 
like women and children! Comedian! Ah, you are mistaken, if you 
think to get the better of me by insolent coolness! My theatre 
is the world! The part I play is that of manager and author. As 
comedians I engage all of you—popes, kings, peoples! The thread 
by which I move you is—fear! Comedian! Ah, it would takea 
better man than you are to dare to applaud or to hiss me!’ 
Pius VII. moved uneasily in the chair for a moment, and then he 
checked the soldier’s torrent of language with another word— 
‘Tragediante!’ Napoleon. sobered in an instant and continued 
in more subdued tones. ‘’Tis very true. Tragedian or comedian ! 
All is acting—all has been costumed with me for a long time, and 
will be so for ever! What fatigue, what littleness! Sitting, 
always sitting in full face for this party, in profile for that, 
according to their notions...... You see I am open-hearted 
with you. I have plans for the lives of forty emperors. I form one 
every morning and another every night. Life is too short to stand 
still.’ ” 





* Napoleon’s Opera-Glass: an Histrionic Study. By Lew Rosen. London: 
Elkin Mathews, 
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Here is the man’s secret. He was an actor, and knew 
he was an actor, and knew the advantage to be got from 
acting. As he said on another occasion:—“I love power, 
but I love it as an artist. I love it as a musician 
loves his violin. I love it to draw from it sounds, 
accords, and harmonies.” Napoleon did not use the meta- 
phor of the stage on this occasion, but his meaning is quite 
clear. He liked power not a little, because it put him on 
the great stage and enabled hin to draw forth the passions 
and emotions of mankind. How far he carried this desire to 
act and half deceive mankind is shown by his strange con- 
fession to Decrés. Like Sir Thomas Browne, he realised that 
it was too late to be ambitious,—but for the strangest reason. 
If he had been born in a less scepticalage he might have pre- 
tended to be half divine,—have played the part of the god- 
descended hero :— 

“*T come too late,’ he said regretfully to Decrés. ‘There is no 

longer anything great to accomplish. I admit that my career is 
brilliant, that I have made my way successfully. But what a 
difference in comparison with antiquity! Take Alexander! 
After having conquered Asia, and proclaimed himself to the 
people as the son of Jupiter, with the exception of Olympias, who 
knew what all this meant, and Aristotle, and a few Athenian 
pedants, the entire Orient believed him. . . .. . People nowadays 
know too much. Nothing is left to do.” 
That this was not a piece of mere blague we know from 
Napoleon’s doings in Egypt. He there deliberately tried to 
induce the people to regard him as a kind of second prophet,—a 
person deserving worship as wellas honour. He had not, how- 
ever, realised the true spirit of the East, and the attempt, as 
we know from the Arab chronicler, was a dismal failure. 
Perhaps it was this that made Napoleon hate the Eastern 
peoples so heartily. “‘Iam especially disgusted with Rous- 
seau,’ said he to Roederer, ‘since I’ve seen the Orient. Man 
in the wild state is a dog.’” 


We must not forget to say something in regard to Napoleon’s 
personal intercourse with actors. He was very fond of talking 
to Talma, and would often give the great tragedian hints as 
to his impersonations. We do not say “hints” in irony, 
for Napoleon was a very astute critic when such questions as 
the proper bearing of Kings, great soldiers, and statesmen 
were involved. On one occasion, while talking to Madame de 
Rémusat, he not only gave a very able piece of dramatic 
criticism, but let the world into the secrets of his own black 
heart :— 

“As for French poets, I understand none of them except 

Corneille. That man understood politics, and, if he had been 
trained to public affairs, he would have been a statesman.. I 
think I appreciate him more truly than anyone else does, because 
I exclude all the dramatic sentiments from my view of him. For 
example, it is only lately I have come to understand the 
denouement of ‘Cinna.’ At first I regarded it as merely a con- 
trivance for a pathetic fifth act; for really, clemency, properly 
speaking, is such a poor little virtue, when it is not founded on 
policy, that to turn Augustus suddenly into a kind-hearted prince 
appeared to me an unworthy climax. However, I saw Monvel act 
in the tragedy one night, and the mystery of the great conception 
was revealed to me. He pronounced the ‘Soyons amis, Cinna,’ in 
so cunning and subtle a tone that I saw at once the action was 
only a feint of the tyrant, and I approved asa calculation what 
had appeared to me silly as a sentiment. The line should always 
be so delivered that, of all those who hear it, only Cinna is 
deceived!” 
Again and again he dwelt upon the fact that Corneille 
was the poet who understood the great world. Cardinal 
Maury once tried to argue the matter with him, and asked 
how it was possible that Corneille could know the great 
world since he saw no one. Napoleon pounced on this old 
fallacy in an instant, and with his usual rudeness :— 


“ The Emperor cast a contemptuous look at the Cardinal, as if 
he now measured him for the first time. ‘That is precisely why I 
maintain that Corneilleisa great man. Atadistance from courts, 
frcm intrigues and from business, be guessed, as it were, the true 
situation of empires, sovereigns, and people. The great Condé, 
on seeing some piece of Corneille’s represented—I believe it was 
“ Sertorius ”’—exclaimed, “Where did Corneille learn the art of 
war?’” *AndI say, added the Emperor, ‘ that for Corneille’s fine 
tragedies to be justly appreciated, the audience should be composed 
of kings, ministers, and great functionaries.’ ” 

We have said enough to show what a number of delightfal 
things are contained in Mr. Rosen’s little book. Of its 
one hundred and twelve pages, not one is without its good 
thing. Before we leave the work before us we will quote 
one of the mest curions things recorded about Napoleon. It 
has nothing to do with the stage, but that does not matter. 
Napoleon once thought of creating a travelling library, and 





proposed to have several hundred selected books printed in a 
small size. This is what he said on the matter :— 


‘«« An insatiate reader while on his travels, Napoleon complained, 

when at Warsaw, in 1807, and when at Bayonne, in 1808, that his 
librarian at Paris did not keep him well supplied with books. 
‘The Emperor, wrote the secretary to Barbier, ‘ wants a portable 
library of a thousand volumes in 12mo., printed in good type with- 
out margin, and composed as nearly as possible of forty volumes 
on religion, forty of epics, forty of plays, sixty of poetry, a hundred 
of novels, sixty of history, the remainder, to make up the thousand, 
of historical memoirs. ‘The religious works are to be the Old and 
New Testament, the Koran,a selection of the works of the Fathers of 
the Church, works respecting the Aryans, Calvinists, of Mythology, 
&c. The epics are to be Homer, Lucan, Tasso, Telemachus, The 
Henriade, &c.’ Machiavelli, Fielding, Richardson, Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Corneille Racine, and Rousseau were also among the 
authors mentioned.” 
If we remember rightly, the correspondence which took place 
about these travelling books contains what is practically a 
full list of authors as well as directions as to the binding. 
The scheme was never carried out, because of the expense; but 
why should not some enterprising publisher now issue the 
series in shilling volumes under the title of ‘ Napoleon’s 
Library”? It ought to have a ready sale. Little books in 
green cloth covered with bees—the Imperial emblem—would 
be sure to be popular. 





THE SCHOOL OF PLATO.* 


TuE subject which Mr. Bussell proposes to himself is the 
speculative philosophy of the Imperial Age of Rome, this age 
being limited, it would appear from his introduction, to the first 
three centuries of the Christian era, though the three centuries 
are later on (p. 211) extended to five. He regards this period 
as one distinguished by “wealth and variety of ideas,”—a 
characteristic due, he thinks, to the “careful and judicious 
government” of the Empire, which, at once freeing mankind 
from material cares and taking from them all political in- 
terests, gave them an ample and undisturbed leisure in which 
to attack the great problems of existence. We must pause 
for a moment to suggest a doubt which, though it does not 
affect Mr. Bussell’s main argument, yet requires to be stated. 
There was a time in the period specified (1-300 A.D.) which 
may fairly be described as one of peace and plenty. Take 
its extreme limits, and it covers the reigns of the “good 
Emperors” (96-180 A.D.) But the expeditions of Trajan, very 
different from the unambitious defence of the frontiers which 
Mr. Bussell praises, must have made exhausting demands on 
the population and wealth of the Empire, and the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius was disturbed by the bloody war with the Mar- 
comanni, and by one of the most deadly of historic plagues. The 
Golden Age of the Empire is thus reduced to something less than 
half acentury, the forty-four years of Hadrian and Antoninus 
Pius (117-161 A.D.) Some historians would still further reduce 
it to the three-and-twenty years of Antoninus. But to pro- 
ceed. Mr. Bussell finds it necessary to give a general view 
of Greek philosophy, and devotes his First Book to a sum- 
mary of speculation from the Ionian school down to Aristotle. 
There is no need for the apology with which he introduces 
this preliminary discussion. There is no portion of the book 
that we have read with more interest, perhaps because there 
is none which we have read with so much ease, as Mr. 
Bussell’s method presupposes an acquaintance with the 
writings of the philosophers whom he analyses and compares, 
and most readers will be more at home when the subject is 
Plato and Aristotle than when it is Plotinus or Porphyry. The 
chapter on Socrates is especially good. There was a sceptical 
element in his thought; there was even something that we 
might call agnostic, for did he not maintain that if he had 
reached any degree of wisdom it was by recognising his own 
ignorance? Yet he was eminently practical and constructive. 
He was the first philosopher to care for his fellow-men; he was 
the first to conceive of a God who cared for them :— 

“ Socrates is actually the first to combine with inquiry, emotion, 
enthusiasm, love, unproven hope in immortality ; to introduce into 
Science an unfeigned trustfulness in Providence, a sense of a 
personal and immediate relation to the Divine, represented now 
as comprising the host of deities which his country worshipped, 
now by the ‘ central religious authority’ of Greece, now by an All- 
father, a single Creator of great benevolence, wisdom, and (above 
all) personal interest in him. This conviction, coupled with a 
consequent sense of human importance and individual value 
(utterly at variance with the earlier physical or Atomic views, of 








* The School of Plato: its Origin, Development, and Revival under the Roman 
Empire. by F. W. Bussell, B.D. London: Methuen and Co, 
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the nonentity of men), is his starting-point in his réle of instructor 
of youth. He believes every one has it, like himself ; he seeks to 
awaken and stimulate a dormant faculty for seeing things, useful 
and ordinary things, in a broad light, for comprehending exist- 
ence here as a whole, for recognising the essential feebleness of 
Reason or Reasoning to supply answers to the main questicns, 
for finding the, Divine Principle is closest communion with 
oneself.” 

This is the belief to which Christianity gives a definite form, 
while it suggests a method of realisation that masters the 
heart even when it does not convince the intellect. 

Passing over the chapters on Plato and Aristotle, which the 
reader, however, will find fully remunerative of study, and 
the Second Book, dealing with the Academy, Old and New, the 
Peripatetics, the Pyrrhonists, and others, which is only less 
interesting because its subject cannot be connected with any 
commanding personality, we come to Book III., “ Judaism.” 
Here we may note a most valuable distinction and correction. 
Mr. Bussell has heard, as most of us have heard, much idle 
talk about Hellenism and Hebraism, and enters a timely 
protest against it :-— 

“The superficial admirer of the ‘ Classical’ epochs will regret 

that the graceful harmony with Nature was dispelled among 
Christians by an ‘Indo-Gnostic’ sense of alienation and estrange- 
ment; that Hebrew influences entered to pervert, by grievous 
dogmas of man’s sin and God’s wrath, the pure sense of Divine 
Sonship; that Jewish asceticism and distrust of matter violently 
interrupted our communion with our Mother, and bade us fly 
from hence, forsaking the society of our kind and the duty and 
enterprise of practical life. This is, however,a mistaken notion ; 
it is Hellenic philosophy that is always unsocial and ascetic ; and 
it is the influence of the Hebrew Faith that has kept alive the 
ideal of development and of progress, the standard of domestic 
and national life ; for the deities of the Greeks are Natural Divinities, 
but the Jehovah of the Hebrews is the God of History. In this 
assurance of the moral government of the world lay the whole secret 
of this transforming and invigorating power, which Jewish and 
Christian teaching has without doubt exercised over rude or 
civilised society in the West.” 
“ Judaism,” Mr. Bussell has before remarked, ‘‘is not 
Orientalism.” It is least Oriental in its attitude towards 
Nature, which the Eastern thinker regarded with terror, 
which to the Jew seemed nothing more than the divine handi- 
work. Our point of view is indeed different again. The 
doctrine of final causes, which the Jew accepted without 
actually formulating it, has almost receded out of view. To 
us “ Nature is the mere indifferent sphere of our development 
and discipline, a quarry from which we may hew out our life 
and triumph in obstacles overcome.” We may here specially 
commend to the attention of our readers, to whom the name 
of Philo may not improbably occur as an example of a 
Hebrew thinker with Oriental tendencies, Mr. Bussell’s very 
able statement of this writer’s position with regard both to 
Jewish and to Greek philosophy. 


Our hasty review has now taken us over about three-fifths 
of his volume, and we at last reach in Book IV., “ The Roman 
Imperial Age,” his proper subject. We must frankly confess 
that the remaining portion of his book is less satisfactory. 
In his preface he has asked the reader’s forgiveness for a 
“fault” which he describes as “ the seeming superficiality of 
the treatment,—no details being admitted, and a stern banish- 
ment pronounced on all minor episodes in the narrative,” and 
he asks to be believed when he says that an “accumulation of 
evidence does really lie behind” what may seem “specious 
paradoxes” or “obvious truisms.’”? What we should like to 
have is some of this accumulated evidence, not because we 
doubt the accuracy of Mr. Bussell’s conclusions, but because 
it would be much more easy to assimilate, not to say under- 
stand, them if we had it. Our complaint is that when we get 
to the actual subject of the book, as indicated by its title, 
the development or modification of Plato’s theories by the 
thinkers of the early centuries of the Christian era, we are 
not brought sufficiently into contact with these thinkers. The 
most careful reader of Books IV. and V. would hardly be 
able, to put the matter quite simply, to distinguish one Neo- 
Platonist from another. The leading writers of the school 
are scarcely ever mentioned, though their thought, it is 
manifest, has been made the subject of most careful and com- 
plete analysis and comparison. We quite despair of giving 
our readers any idea of Mr. Bussell’s treatment of such themes 
as are indicated in the headings of his chapters, as, e.g., “ The 
Awakening of Subjectivity,” “The Antithesis of the Two 
Worlds of Being and Becoming in Greek Philosophy,” “ The 
Inherent Dnualism of Scientific Knowledge (Stoicism) Con- 


and Continuity.” The skill and subtlety with which he 
handles his subject can be most readily indicated by what axe 
rather illustrations than main lines of argument. Take this 
instance :— 


“It will be noticed that there is a close resemblance. ketween 
the national pride or narrowness of the Jews and of. the ati sur- 
viving dogmatic republicanism of Rome. Both believe in the 
ultimate value of a petty civic life, in purely national Gods, in an 
aristocratic constitution, in a policy of conquest or repression. 
Tacitus deplores the lack of military energy in Tiberius ;.and 
Juvenal, the most vulgar of this type, regrets both the intrusion 
of Eastern worship and strange deities and the influence of the 
Greek culture and pbilosophy, its secret and insinuating power. 
Clearly this opposition, wherever it appeared, either as the religious 
fanaticism of the Hebrew race or the secular conservatism of 
Roman republicans, was doomed, as a belated survival of narrow 
prejudice.” 

One passage, however, we may quote as more easily detached 
than others from its context and giving a succinct statement 
of both the strength and the weakness of the later Platonism :— 


“It [the Platonic revival] is clearly an attempt to combine a 
lofty speculation with a tender piety, abstract thought (which 
cannot overleap dualism or reconcile itself to the World) with 
religious emotion, in which doubts or differences insensibly pass 
away. It finds,as we have noticed, a place for every divinity and 
for every worship; and the theory of Emanation, as against crude 
Dualism or Creative Design, explains the inequalities of a World 
the administration of which cannot be termed wholly Providential. 
The highest or Absolute God is not the one who rules the world. 
Piatdiahe But a Deity who is the Dark Ground, or the abstract 
Reason, of the World, does not satisfy the demands of a wor- 
shipper. It is a conception too impersonal, and verges on sub- 
jective hallucination. The demons monopolize a reverence which 
cannot be paid to a Notion; and Platonism expires amid the steam 
of sacrifice, and the incantations or delusions of necromancy and 
wonder-working.”’ 


Surely it is a piece of far-fetched ingenuity when Mr. Bussell 
speaks of the “multitude of the early man-like animals 
described in the first chapter of Genesis” out of whom Adam 
was selected. He means, we suppose, that there must have 
been some creatures with pretensions to be Adam’s helpmeet. 





A GIRL’S WANDERINGS IN HUNGARY.* 
WE confess at once that we have never met a “ mouse- 
screeching” woman, nor are we sure what Miss H. Ellen 
Browning means when she applies that compound epithet to 
herself. It can hardly mean that she screeches “ mouse” 
when there is no mouse, as the buy in the fable called “ wolf; ” 
so we conclude that she considers herself 2 woman armed 
with the usual paraphernalia of feminine nerves, conscious of 
her weaknesses, and not ashamed of them, though she has 
expressed herself in a somewhat contradictory manner. It 
seems also to be a proof of some fine quality for a woman to 
wear “cloth knickers,” invisible, we hasten to explain, and to 
be disgusted equally by garlic and drunken men. This last 
trait is, we imagine, peculiar to most women, whether they 
are “ mouse-screeching” or “knicker-wearing” or not, but 
one thing we gather from Miss Browning's somewhat naive 
account of herself, and thut is that she is frankly egotistical, 
and also that she is as frankly outspoken about the 
Hungarian friends of whose hospitality she partook. ‘ Im- 
pressionableness,” as Miss Browning says on p. 5, “has 
its advantages as well as its disadvantages; ”’ but apparently 
it allows the person endued with that polysyllabic quality to 
discover what peasants are saying of her when they discuss 
her looks in an unknown tongue. Of course they are saying 
that the young lady “looks like a princess,” just as later on a 
poetical cook calls her “ angel-miss,” and those in a higher 
class of life look on her as a “female Solomon,” and consult 
her on every subject. Indeed, one “ well-known speaker ” 
asked her opinion on the measures to be introduced for the 
reform of the Upper House, and actually used her suggestion, 
‘‘with some modifications,” as an amendment to a Bill, which 
passed both Houses without much difficulty. Miss Browning 
records that she had a succes fou on her first attempt at 
dancing the csirdds in public, that her favourite guide told 
her she climbed the mountains as nimbly as a Karpathian 
chamois, and some one else that she spoke the “very 
best German,” so after this we are not surprised to 
hear that she is only twenty-three years of age, and 
has blue eyes and fair hair of silky texture. In one respect 
Miss Browning’s narrative of her travels in Hungary recalls 
a somewhat similar account, published some years ago, of a 





* A Girl’s Wanderings in Hungary. By H. Ellen Browniog, London: Long- 
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girl’s solitary wanderings in the Karpathians, and that is in 
the minute detail with which encounters with insect pests are 
chronicled; but if we remember rightly the author of the 
former book of adventure wore her “ knickers” conspicuously, 
and stayed among peasants and farmers, while Miss Browning 
conceals her manly garments under a feminine garb, and 
her friends are all highly “cultured” and generally of noble 
birth. There were certainly exceptions, for her hosts at 
Pazmand, where she first experienced the warmth of Hungarian 
hospitality, though wealthy and “cultured,” were not nobles, 
not even genuine Magyars—“It did not take me long to 
discover that Society (with the biggest possible ‘S’) was the 
one aspiration of their lives”—but all their charm and their 
culture and their wealth availed them nothing, the owner of the 
estate had been in trade, and had married a very beautiful 
Hungarian peasant, so the “charmed circle of ‘the great world’” 
shut its doorsinexorably upon him. Except for difficulties with 
a team of donkeys, and an encounter with a buffalo-bull which 
ended harmlessly, Miss Browning says truly that the adven- 
tures her soul thirsted for failed to come to her; but it was 
a sufficiently adventurous feat for a young lady possessed of 
all the attractions we are told of to travel by herself in the 
less-known parts of Hungary, and we willingly add our mite 
of compliment tothe general chorus of admiration with which 
she was surrounded, and we are glad to know that our country- 
women, whether “mouse-screeching” or otherwise, are so 
highly respected in Magyar-land. According to Miss 
Browning, ‘‘an Englishwoman can do things, almost any- 
where, with immunity, that might be fraught with dangers 
for a native. Our reputation amongst the Magyars is a high 
one. We are held to be ‘distinguished’ in our manners, 
irreproachable in our moral characters, and too-altogether- 
angelic in our general conduct for anything except the most 
distant of worship. Our fair hair, our blue eyes, and our 
pink and white complexion call forth admiration; but 
we are too cold for the popular taste.” The morals of 
the upper classes in Hungary are apparently the reverse 
of irreproachable, while among the Wallachian peasants the 
disregard of our conventional theories respecting marriage- 
laws caused Miss Browning, in her thirst for information, to 
receive many unexpected surprises. Her descriptions of towns 
and plains and forests, of gipsy music and dancing, and of the 
homely peasant interiors, are vivid and interesting, and she 
has a true love of picturesque scenery. Here is a description 
of the Buda hills :— 

“Their northern steeps are like Siberia in winter; their 
southern slopes are like Sicily in summer. The wild fig grows 
and ripens there in the clefts of the Bloeksberg. Vineyards are 
everywhere, and wine is, to quote the words of the Hungarian 
poet, Goray, ‘the juice of the hills.” At some of the tiny inns up 
there I have tasted wines, nameless and without brand, that 
seemed full of living sunshine, and acted like a magic elixir on 
wy frozen blood and tired limbs. A glass of wine and a slice of 
black carraway bread have often given me renewed energy to 
face the icy air and climb down again to the chain suspension- 
bridge that stretched like a cobweb across the mile of frozen 
river lying between me and Pest in the plain, standing out with 
its myriad lights clear against the dark, distant mountains that 
bounded the horizon.” 

The Alféld, the great plain of Hungary, possesses a peculiar 
charm of its own; its inhabitants differ from the mountaineers, 
as the Lowlanders in Scotland differ from the Highlanders. 
Though a railway runs across the plain, and the great swamps 
have been drained and turned into cornfields, there are yet 
districts “in which Nature rules supreme,” and it has pro- 
duced a lyric poet, Sandor Petéfy,a Barns of its own. By 
the way, Miss Browning says that Petify’s “ Pearls of Love” 
reminded her of Burns, of Byron, and of Eric Mackay. We 
imagine that when a few more years mellow her experience 
and develop her taste she will perhaps wonder at the youth- 
fulness that bracketed those three names together. Music 
plays an important part in the daily life of Hungary, each 
village has its gipsy band, the Hungarian women have good 
natural voices, and the men play on various instruments. 
Miss Browning heard a young Magyar girl singing folk-songs 
at Arad, and noted down some of the words. She remarks 
that most of these songs begin with an illustration from 
Nature, but some of her specimens are trite and of little 
interest, and they lack the extraordinary imagination of the 
Roumanian peasant songs. This is the best of them :— 
“ How ruffled is the face of Balaton! 


A fisher o’er its waters rows his boat 
Trawling, and singing o’er his well-fill’d nets 


Like Balaton, my heart is ruffled too. 

My grief is like the rocking boat upon it; 

My love was once the helm, my soul the sail. 

Ah, me! my life is wrecked, for hope is gone!” 

The Transylvanian swine-herd has his horn, the Theocritean 
shepherd “takes his long wooden flute with him, on which he 
loves to play melancholy folk-songs, lying stretched at ease, 
wrapped in his furry cloak ;” but the gipsies, despised as they 
are socially, are the principal professional musicians in the 
villages and towns. They have kept alive the old Hungarian 
songs and airs, and have handed down unwritten music; they 
provide the accompaniment to the universal love of dancing 
and singing; no festivals or merry-makings can be succegs- 
fully organised without their assistance, 

Hungary, with its plains and its mountains, its riversand its 
vineyards, well repays the traveller in search of more untrodden 
ways, and we have read Miss Browning’s account of the 
scenery, and the picturesque hospitable Magyars with interest, 
If she would prune her too luxuriant language, abjare 
hackneyed phrases, and such monstrosities as “ paintable” 
and “shootable,” and give us less of her own trite reflections, 
she would retain the equipment necessary for a successful 
writer of books of travel,—namely, pluck and endurance, an 
easy style, and a gift of vivid descriptiveness. 





AN AFRICAN EXPLORER.* 


JosEPH THCMSON has been aptly styled the Bayard of African 
travel, and the story of his life shows that he was a born 
ruler of men. His parents belonged originally to the best 
class of the Scottish peasantry, but William Thomson, a 
man of splendid physique and of fine character, rose from 
the position of a working stonemason to that of a master 
builder, and became afterwards the owner of a valuable 
stone quarry. His son’s eagerness for knowledge and his 
love of all kinds of science, but chiefly of geology, was 
exhibited while still a boy, and he was scarcely more than 
a boy when, at the age of twenty, he accompanied Keith 
Johnston to East Central Africa as “‘ geologist and naturalist 
to the expedition.” 

Zanzibar was reached on January 5th, 1879, and on 
May 19th the travellers started with a caravan of one 
hundred and fifty men jto explore the unknown region 
between Dar-es-Salaam and; Lake Nyassa, “ with the view 
of finding a practical route to the interior by which the 
great chain of central lakes ‘might be connected in some 
better way than hitherto with the east coast.” After a few 
weeks’ march Johnston died of dysentery, and Thomson, 
who was at the time prostrate with fever, was left sole 
leader of the perilous adventure. His courage and force of 
character were soon put tothe test, for the sudden appearance of 
the much-dreaded Mahenge savages produced so great a panic 
that the caravan was on the verge of a calamitous rout :— 

«The natural impulse of a weaker man would have been to 
trust to his guns. But Joseph Thomson took a bolder course—a 
course which was not only nobler, but which proved in this and 
many a similar crisis to be safer by far, though it required infinite 
nerve to take it. Leaving all weapons behind him he stepped out 
into the open among the naked, hideously painted, feather- 
crowned savages, very much to their astonishment. Proclaiming 
that he and his party were friends, and acting as if he took it for 
granted that the Mahenge meant to be equally friendly, he carried 
his point instantly by a mere tour de force, and thus an emergency 
which might have ended the expedition was, to the infinite relief 
of all, turned into an occasion of fraternising.” 

The amazing difficulties met with and conquered during the 
ensuing months of travel, and the success Thomson achieved 
must be read in hisown book. Upon reaching Tanganyika he 
had done all that the expedition was designed to do, but 
Thomson, though suffering greatly from illness, was eager to 
make some discoveries on his own account. Soafter camping 
most of his men on the shore of the lake, he proceeded with 
a select band of thirty men through the country of the 
Warungu, where a white man had never been seen before, and 
here “ more than once the axe was uplifted to dash out his 
brains or the arrow drawn to the head to pierce his heart. 
It was only his perfect coolness that saved him.” Later on, 
after solving one geographical problem, he made “a dash for 
the Congo” in order to settle another, but the dangers were 
too great, his men in their terror mutinied, and Thomson 
returned to the camp to receive a welcome that brought tears 





* Joseph Thomson, African Explorer. A Biography by his Brother, Rev. J. B. 
Thomson. With Contributions by Friends, Maps and Illustrations, London: 
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into his eyes. In his first African expedition, which lasted 
two years, the young explorer had travelled over three 
thousand miles of a country more than the half of which had 
been hitherto unknown to the geographer, and he had done so 
without bloodshed, although at imminent and almost daily 
risk of life. Ata welcome he received from friends on reach- 
ing Scotland, Thomson was able to say that he had found a 
gentle word more potent than gunpowder, and “that it was 
not necessary, even in Central Africa, to sacrifice the lives of 
men in order to throw light upon its dark corners.” 


His second expedition, undertaken in the service of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, was up the Rovuma river in search of 
coal. No coal, however, was to be found, much to the chagrin 
of the Sultan, but in his four months’ tour Thomson added 
largely to his knowledge of Eastern Africa. Some time 
was afterwards spent in Scotland and in Continental travel, 
and then once more the young traveller, who may be said to 
have had Africa written on his heart, started to explore 
the unknown land which lay between Mombasa and the 
Victoria Nyanza. Many and noble efforts had been already 
made to traverse this vast region, but after forty years of 
labour, as the biographer observes, “there was none con- 
cerning which geographers knew less.” At the instigation of 
the Royal Geographical Society, Thomson attempted a feat 
which had been often tried in vain. His caravan, which con- 
sisted of a most disreputable crew of one hundred and forty 
men, left Zanzibar for the interior in January, 1883, Thomson 
being then twenty-five years of age. The privations as well as 
dangers that had now to be faced explain the failure of 
earlier travellers. On one occasion he and his men walked 
for seventy miles without food or water. On another he got 
separated from his party, and was thirty-six hours without 
food, and for a time the only food that could be obtained for 
the caravan was the diseased flesh of cattle sold to them when 
in a dying state. Fever, starvation, and constant danger from 
the savages that hoverdd round him were Thomson’s com- 
panions of travel, but he reached the goal in spite of them. 
He, however, very nearly paid for his success with his life, for 
on the return journey from Nyanza he was for two months 
ill of dysentery in a native hut “ with nothing to subsist upon 
but clear soup made from the half-putrid meat of diseased 
cattle, and with swarms of the murderous Masai prowling 
malignantly around the camp, who would only too gladly have 
massacred the whole company.” When at last he reached 
Zanzibar it was in a shattered condition, and months passed 
before he regained his strength. That he received on his 
return a splendid reception at Burlington House need 
scarcely be stated. For the second time he had en- 
countered the extremity of danger without having recourse 
to violence, and had proved, as the President of the 
Royal Geographical Society said, that he was “a man of 
undaunted courage, of extraordinary resources, and pos- 
sessed all the qualities necessary for African travel.” 
Mr. Thomson points out that his brother’s work as an 
explorer was done purely from the love of it. To him ex- 
ploring was a vocation, not a profession, and when on one 
occasion Stanley enlarged on the commercial prospects of 
Africa, Thomson expressed his fear lest the romance of 
African travel should be knocked on the head. ‘“ We have 
come to look upon the palm-tree,” he said, ‘‘not in regard to 
its artistic effect, but upon the quantity of oil that it is to pro- 
duce. If this sort of thing is to go on, I should prefer to 
go to the North Pole.” 

Thomson’s next expedition, however, was not made for 
purposes of discovery, but distinctly in the interests of com- 
merce. He was engaged by the National African Company 
to secure their trading-rights on the Niger, which were im- 
perilled by Germany. Thomson’s mission was successful, 
but at the cost of another serious illness, and for some weeks 
after his return to England he is said to have been utterly 
disabled. More than once a painful attack warned him of an 
enfeebled constitution, but there was still immense recupera- 
tive power :— 

“One feat in particular may be mentioned by which he cele- 
brated his return to the ranks of the convalescent. In the middle 
of July he walked one day [from Nithsdale] all the way to Edin- 
burgh—a distance of seventy miles. Onthe journey of sixteen hours 
he made only one stop—namely, in Biggar, for breakfast. He 
arrived in Edinburgh early in the evening, and after tea sallied 


forth to the Exhibition, in which he rambled about for another 
couple of hours. Curiously, this extraordinary effort did him not 


Thomson said it was his fate to move on, driven by a resist- 
less demon within him, and he was now carried by it to 
Morocco. There, disguised in a Moorish dress, he encountered 
dangers and toils enough to demand all his resolution and 
courage; but to Thomson danger was a stimulant, and he had 
his reward in reaching, at an altitude of more than 13,000 ft., 
one of the highest peaks of the Atlas Mountains. The ex- 
plorer’s next adventure was in Northern Zambesia, where he 
endeavoured to do for the British South Africa Company what 
he had done so well on the Niger for the National African 
Company. In the latter case his promptitude outwitted the 
Germans, and “secured one of the richest regions of Africa 
for the British Empire ;” in the former he appears to have 
checkmated the Portuguese, but he did it at the cost of an 
illness which ultimately proved fatal. Probably no one ever 
encountered danger more fearlessly than Joseph Thomson, 
and few men have achieved so much in a short life. His 
choicest gift as an African explorer was the art through which 
he subdued bloodthirsty savages by treating them as friends. 
Mr. Thomson bas told the story of his brother’s career with 
brevity and skill, and the book cannot fail to attract many 
readers. 





WAKEMAN’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND.* 

TuIs isan excellent book by a learned, fair, and clear-minded 
High Churchman. Within the compass of five hundred 
octavo pages, it presents a well-proportioned, connected, and 
vivid sketch of the history of the Church of England from 
the point of view of those who believe in her unbroken 
essential continuity at the present day with the Church of 
Augustine, of Wilfrid, of Dunstan, and of Becket. It is 
almost within the memory of men in middle life that that 
point of view has spread from being the cherished inspira- 
tion of a struggling though influential school to the 
confident faith of the unquestionably dominant portion of 
the Anglican Church. But though so widely and growingly 
held, this faith in many cases could not be very intelligently 
or effectively defended by those who have received it, and 
who find in it a foundation for much that is most 
satisfying and helpful in their religion. Mr. Wakeman’s 
book tells the story of their Church in a manner which, 
while it must stimulate the desire now felt by the 
majority of English Churchmen to claim rightful spiritual 
descent from that branch of the Church Catholic which 
existed in this country down to the sixteenth century, sets 
forth clearly the grounds whereon that claim is based by the 
best-informed and most thoughtful of those who make it. 
And as Englishmen would wish, they will find in this book 
no one-sided statement of the Anglican position, but a frank 
facing of its difficulties, a frank recognition of the humili- 
ating character of many of the passages on which the hostile 
critic may lay his finger, together with definite help towards 
a firm grasp of those governing facts and principles which 
justify the Churchman of to-day in holding that the con- 
tinuous life of his Church is not of contemporaneous origin 
with that of the great houses founded on the spoil of monastic 
institutions, but runs up into the pure spring of the organisa- 
tion founded by the Apostles. 

If space allowed we should like to deal at length with 
the pre-Reformation part of Mr. Wakeman’s book. To take 
one or two examples, his comparison between the work of 
Wilfrid of York and Theodore of Canterbury in the first 
century of English Christianity appears to us an admirable 
example of historical appreciation, and the following sentences 
are so full of happy discernment that we must reproduce 
them :— 

“ With the restoration and death of Wilfrid the story of the 
organisation of the infant Church of England is complete. It is 
due mainly to two great men, and due as much to the disagree- 
ments which arose between them as to the individual capacity 
and energy of each...... The very troubles consequent on the 
quarrel between the Archbishop and Wilfrid in the end served 
only to intensify the rule of law, for while all attempts on the 
part of Wilfrid or the Pope to overturn the decisions and alter 
the policy of the national Church in the matter of its own 
territorial divisions were steadily repulsed, it was none the less 
clear that no Archbishop or King would ever again attempt to 
interfere with the diocese of a Bishop against his will. Thus by 


the quarrel itself, the true principles of episcopal authority and 
national independence were brought into clearer prominence.” 





* An Introduction to the History of the Church of England from the Earliest 
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Again, Mr. Wakeman’s summary of the part played by the 
English Church in the Middle Ages in the development of 
English national life is very striking. After touching on 
Archbishop Stephen Langton’s prominent share in winning 
the Great Charter from John, and Archbishop Winchelsey’s 
action in securing the “Confirmation of the Charters ” from 
Edward I. in 1297—a measure “which placed the contro] of 
the national purse in the hands of Parliament, and completed 
the edifice of English Constitutional liberty”—our author 
proceeds :— 


“Tn nothing does the history of the English people differ more 
from that of other nations than in the early acquisition by 
Englishmen of the blessings of national unity and national liberty. 
England was united when France, Germany, Italy, and Spain 
were each but an assemblage of ill-assorted units. England was 
free before most of the nations of Europe had begun to ask what 
freedom was. Neither of these blessings would have been hers 
had it not been for the Church. The unity of the Church in the 
seventh century led to the unity of the nation in the ninth cen- 
tury. Liberty, claimed and championed by the Church against 
William the Red and Henry of Anjou, was secured by the nation 
under Simon de Montfort and Edward I. The tree of liberty, it 
is said, grows indigenous on English soil. It would never have 
grown at all had not the Church been there to plant the seed, 
protect the tender shoot, and train its matured and vigorous life.” 


Even if there be, as perhaps there is, a slight tendency to 
epigrammatic over-statement in this passage, it expresses a 
large amount of very important historical truth,—truth 
of which it is well that the memory should be kept green. 
No English Churchman, we are convinced, can study Mr. 
Wakeman’s sketch of the position and many-sided work 
—-religious, social, artistic, educational—of the Church of 
England in the ages preceding the Reformation, shadowed 
though it was in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by a 
share, but as he vigorously and effectively maintains, by no 
means a full share, of the moral and spiritual decay general at 
that period in Western Christendom, without at least wishing 
that he might feel able to regard the present Church as by law 
established as the legitimate heir of the Church of those 
earlier ages. Can it be said that Mr. Wakeman succeeds in 
establishing such an heirship? For our part, we should 
answer that question in the affirmative. Certainly, as has 
been already hinted, he does not do it by shirking the difficul- 
ties presented by the sixteenth century. There is no attempt 
in his pages to defend or gloss over the personal motives by 
which Henry VIII. was dominated in his commencement and 
conduct of the struggle which led to a complete rupture between 
England and Rome, or the brutally violent and essentially 
unconstitutional character of the methods by which, though 
observing, whenever compatible with his plans, the forms of 
the Constitution—ecclesiastical as well as civil—he carried his 
policy through, and set up a Royal supremacy over the Church 
incompatible with any genuinely independent life on her part. 
Nor is there any attempt to conceal or minimise the dangerous 
lengths to which the thoroughly unconstitutional exercise 
of the powers of Edward VI.’s Protestant Privy Council went 
in 1552 in altering the Order of the Communion service 
established in the excellent Prayer-book of 1549, or the sig- 
nificance lent to that policy by the repulsive destruction of 
altars. But Mr. Wakeman shows, as we think, clearly enough, 
first, that the “ancient jurisdiction in ecclesiastical matters” 
restored to Elizabeth by the first Act of her first Parliament 
was only intended to convey, and was only interpreted by her 
as conveying, the kind of authority which had been claimed 
and exercised by the strongest and best of her father’s pre- 
decessors ; secondly, that in the few but significant alterations 
introduced by her in the Prayer-book of 1552 she designed to 
place, and did place, the Catholic character of Anglican sacra- 
mental doctrine above suspicion, and at least facilitated the 
restoration of Catholic symbolism; and thirdly, that the con- 
tinuity of episcopal Orders in the Church of England is beyond 
effective challenge. In this last connection a very clear series 
of notes on Anglican Orders, for which Mr. Wakeman 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. Lock and Mr. 
Brightman, are specially opportune in view of the recent 
Papal deliverance, though doubtless written before that 
document was published. The points just specified appear 
sufficient to establish the essential continuity of the Church 
of England from the time of Elizabeth with that branch of 
the Catholic Church which had existed in England from the 
earliest times down to the Reformation. She was reformed, 


a 
essential rupture with her past. To say that on those lines, and 
within those limits, she reformed herself, as is often said, seems 
to us incorrect. Convocation, as Mr. Wakeman points out 
was not consulted either about the Prayer-book of 1559 or about, 
the Act of Supremacy, and the vote of the (Marian) Bishops 
in the House of Lords was given unanimously against both 
the Act of Supremacy and that of Uniformity. Thus “the 
sanction which the Elizabethan compromise may righily 
claim to have from the Church is not that of formal accept- 
ance, but of subsequent acquiescence.” Not, therefore, with 
flying colours can it be said that the Church of Englang 
issues from the welter of the sixteenth century. Largely 
through the action of a profoundly worldly minded Queen 
she possesses her peculiar heritage, her special position, which 
may yet prove a rallying point for Christendom. The fact 
should make her sons humble indeed, but all the more sensible 
of the overruling power by which such ends and such possi- 
bilities were secured through such means. 

Into the story of the struggle with Puritanism we cannot 
follow Mr. Wakeman. In the main we think that his position 
as to the essential irreconcilability of Anglicanism and Puri. 
tanism is asound one. We regret it. There was an elementa} 
grandeur and strength about Puritanism at its best which 
Anglicanism can hardly boast. But for “human nature’s 
daily food” we entertain no doubt that Anglicanism makes 
and has always made infinitely better provision, or that 
towards the sustenance of the Christian life the Catholic 
deposit in Anglicanism is of vital value. Puritanism ever 
hated that deposit, and would not have been content without 
purging it away. ‘Therefore the Puritanism of the seven- 
teenth century could not be “comprehended” within the 
Church of England, and it was right that the attempt should 
fail, though the failure seemed ineffably sad, and was 
followed by measures of persecution, of which we are glad 
to say that Mr. Wakeman speaks in terms of emphatic 
denunciation. Her deathly torpor in the eighteenth century 
may perhaps be regarded as in part the Church’s punishment 
for the guilt of that evil policy. Certainly her splendid 
revival in our own day, of which Mr. Wakeman writes with 
much sympathetic vigour and insight, has been concurrent 
with a complete disuse of every secular method of pressure 
upon those outside her pale. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal. (Cassell and Co.)—We have three 
serials in this volume of the Saturday Journal by writers of such 
various styles as Mrs. Meade, Frank Barrett, and Fergus Hume, 
so that every reader will find one of the three to suit him or her. 
Probably, however, the jewel stories, the long list of tricks of the 
trade, and the rather inferior short stories will attract the greater 
number of readers. The interviews with well-known people are 
really very readable, though we wonder that these men submit to 
it. We imagine that such persons think it best to forestall the 
reporter in search of copy, and we cannot blame them. The 
Saturday Journal is a mine of information with regard to the 
shady side of life, and we regret that it should be so, though such 
a careful description of all sorts and conditions of dishonest 
people and their methods may serve a good purpose. The best 
things in the Journal are the comic sketches; they are a trifle 
vulgar, but the line drawing and its vigour is astonishing, and 
there is an apparently inexhaustible fund of humour in the 
several artists. We miss a name associated with a set of three 
cuts representing one man watching another drinking a mug of 
beer; the phases of Hope, Anxiety, and Despair, as the contents 
gradually disappeared, were admirably rendered. ‘The Journal 
is certainly not as good as it was, but still furnishes an 
abundance of miscellaneous reading, and may, let us hope, 
sustain its reputation better another year. 


The Magazine of Art, 1896. (Cassell and Co.)—This volume 
derives an unusual and melancholy interest from the fact that it 
contains memorial notices of two Presidents of the Royal 
Academy—Lord Leighton and Sir John Millais—both from the 
pen of Mr. Spielmann, and both copiously illustrated by repro- 
ductions of characteristic works of the two great artists. It 
seems to us that they could hardly have been better done. Of 
contemporary art there is abundant record,—designs for the 
last coinage, for instance. These are extremely interesting, but 
we may be very well satisfied with what we have got, though Mr. 
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be quite admirable if his subject were not Royal) come very close. 

Mr. Poynter’s reverse for a shilling seems to us very good. Mr. 

Lewis F. Day, who writes the articles, is not enthusiastic, to say 

the least. Among the other articles we may mention “ Sport in 

Art,” Mr. J. G. Millais writing on “Shooting” (five papers), Mr. 

J. Harting contributing two on “ Falconry,” while Mr. Tegetmeier 

has one on “ Cock-fighting,” and Mr. Baillie Grohman one on 

«Engraved Antlers.” Mr. Tegetmeier, writing from the point 

of view of the ornithological expert, criticises severely some 

famous representations of cock-fights. The concluding paragraph 
suggests @ consideration of some importance. “The move- 
ments of two cocks in the act of fighting, when they have leapt 
into the air and are striking at each other, ara too rapid to be 
delineated ; the impression might possibly be given, as is done in 
the case of racehorses at full speed, but it would probably be as 
false as racing pictures always are, the extended horses being 
shown in positions which it is impossible they could assume, and 
which the instantaneous photograph shows to be utterly unreal.” 
But is the artist who represents animals, or, for the matter of 
that, men, in motion, to be judged by the instantaneous photo- 
graph? What we see is not the instantaneous impression, but 
the combination of impressions. On Mr. Tegetmeier’s theory, it 
seems to us, all art of the kind becomes false. But surely it is 
enough if we are shown what we actually see. Of the etchings 
we may mention “The Wine of Circe,” after Sir E. Burne-Jones, 
by M. Payran, and “The Flock,” after C. Jaque, by David Law; 
of the photogravures, a charming “Sir John,” one of Madame 

H. Ronner’s incomparable cats. “The Balcony,” after Jendrassic 

Jeno, is a piece of realism which is far from pleasing. On the 
whole the volume fully maintains the reputation of the Magazine 
of Art. 

The Art Journal, 1896. (J. S. Virtue and Co.)—This volume 

is noticeably good, not only in respect of some excellent bits of 
work, but also for its variety of interest. There is a particularly 
beautiful etching by G. H. Manesse, after P. A. J. Dagnan 
Bouveret’s “ Dans la Forét,” a picture in the collection of Mr. G. 
McCulloch. It isa gathering of Norman wood-cutters listening 
to the music of one of their company. It would not be easy to 
find a company of English labourers with such clean-cut faces. 
“Day Dreams,” an original mezzotint by Frank Sternberg, is 
also noticeably good. On the other hand, we do not see what 
tastes can be pleased by Adolf Menzel’s “Ten Minutes for 
Refreshments.” The page illustrations of all kinds are ubout 
thirty in number, and those in the text many times more 
numerous. The text itself is invariably interesting. We may 
specially mention the accounts of private collections. It is a 
great service to the public to let them see something from time 
to time of what are, and indeed must be, mostly hidden treasures. 
Of other articles there may be named “ The First Cataract,” both 
text and drawing being by Mr. George Montbard; ‘‘ The Walls of 
Constantinople,” by Richard Davey; “The Elder Browning as a 
Caricaturist.”” The elder Browning was the father of the poet. 
There is an amusing narrative of experiences by a “ Subject- 
Painter.’? His visit to Hatton Garden to find an Italian child for 
a model was an experience indeed. 

The Missionary Martyr of Thebaw. (S. W. Partridge.)—Mr. 
©. W. Lambert went out as a missionary to China, but was soon 
transferred to Bhamo, in Upper Burmah. He then went to 
Mandalay, where he worked among the lepers. In the early part 
of 1895 he went to Thebaw, among the Shans, and was murdered 
in the May of that year by Dacoits. It does not appear that his 
missionary character was the cause of his death. His murderers 
were on the search for plunder We have no wish to depreciate 
his zeal when we say that it is doubtful whether the term 
“martyr” is rightly applied. 

The Way of the World at Sea. By W. J.Gordon. (R.T.S.)— 
Here we havea practical and instructive account of how sailors work 
and live. The first chapter is given to the pilot, whose occupation 
is hardly as well remunerated as one would wish considering the 
responsibility of the work, It would be more correct to say that 
some are paid well and some very badly. At Southampton sixteen 
men divide £5,000 a year ; at Penzance there are nine, and their 
earnings average £30. The anomalies of the occupation are, in- 
deed, very strange. Then we have chapters on the great steam- 
ship companies, on the docks, on the inspection of ships—“ in 
nothing,” says Mr. Gordon, “ is the beneficent hand of the grand- 
mother so apparent as in the shipping trade ’—on the accommo- 
dation and fare on board passenger-ships, on the buoying of our 
coasts, and other matters. 

Featherland. By Manville Fenn. (Bell and Sons.)—This is an 
adaptation to the purposes of a reading-book of a lively descrip- 
tion, which has found much favour with the public, of bird-life 
in itself and in its relations with othercreatures. It is published, 
together with other volumes of the series, for the Humanitarian 
League. 











My Book of Heroism (Edward Arnold) contains the stories of 
some score and more of heroes and heroines,—Sir Philip Sidney 
is the first in point of time; Martin E. Sprague, of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade, who was mortally injured in October, 1895, 
in endeavouring to rescue a woman and a child, comes last. Among 
the other names are those of Gordon, Livingstone, Havelock, 


Sister Dora. Less famous are Grace Bussell, who emulated the 
courage of another Grace, Darling by name; and Jim Gwins, of 
the ‘ John Hanna,’ a Mississippi steamer. 

The Travels of Seek-Trust. By W.T. Andress. (E. Wilmshurst.) 
—This is an allegory, one of the numberless imitations of “The 
Pilgrim's Progress.” Mr. Andress has the courage of his 
opinions. Music, singing, eloquence, and unsanctified human 
learning are among the “unlawful means” for “bringing the 
ungodly under the world.” The Pope is the “ Man of Sin ” (surely it 
is a little strange to say that “John wrote when Pagan Rome had 
only a few more years of her course to run”) ; “ the” wafers are the 
cakes used in the worship of Ashtaroth; and so on. “ Higher 
Criticism ” is one of the new enemies that beset the pilgrim’s path. 
His father, we are told, is Antichrist, and his mother Irreverence. 


Under the Foeman’s Flag. By Robert Leighton. (A. Melrose.) 
—Mr. Leighton takes what may almost be called a new departure 
in this story. He tells his “ Story of the Spanish Armada” from 
the opposite point of view, so far at least as locality is concerned. 
His hero and his friends find themselves on board one of the 
Spanish ships ; they witness the struggle from there, and in this 
way they share the perilous voyage that the remnant of the 
shattered fleet made along the Scotch and Irish coasts. All this 
is told with much spirit, and the result is as good a story of the 
great event as we have seen. The tale is told by an Oxford clerk 
who should have known better than to speak of “ Christ-Church 
College ” (p. 19). 

The Rickerton Medal. By Skelton Kuppord. (R.T.S.)—The 
gentleman who has been pleased to disguise himself under this 
grotesque name has written an excellent story. The “ Rickerton 
medal ” is a medal given to the ram Street School in Glasgow, 
to be worn by the dux of the sixth standard for the time being. 
It seems about to go to a certain James Cameron, when a new 
competitor appears in a white faced little boy from London, who 
has been taught at home, and taught in a way which has brought 
out his natural powers. The story of how the competition goes 
on, how it is complicated by various adventures and accidents, 
and of what comes of it in the end, is excellently told. The 
writer knows what he is writing about, and has a pretty gift of 
humour too. His apology for making a hero of a boy who could 
do girls’ work—Willie stops at home to do for his aunt when she 
is ill—is very amusing. 

The Natural History of the Year. Illustrated by J: A. Thomson. 
(Andrew Melrose.)}—Mr. Thomson has naturally arranged his 
talks, as we may call them, in four parts, consisting of five 
chapterseach. They are meant for young readers, and the author 
has carefully avoided all technicalities and devoted himself to the 
general aspect of the succession of life in various forms, This 
large-minded view is the only way to instil into young people 
a real reverence for the wonderful side of Nature,—children get 
bored with too many details. But to point out the protection 
afforded to some creatures by their colour, the marvellous adapta- 
tion of a bird’s wing to the necessities of flight, the seeming 
extravagance of Nature, and the resulting perfection of form, is 
what Mr. Thomson has done admirably. He is very happy in 
some of his remarks, brings out with vigorous sense and 
clearness the many beautiful and striking features of animal and 
bird life, and makes a good many points. Children ought to have 
a really good book of this sort, and truly it should prove a most 
acceptable gift. 

In Honour’s Cause. By G. Manville Fenn. (S. W. Partridge.) 
—The hero, one Frank Gowan, is a page in George I.’s Court, 
and Mr. Manville Fenn describes his experience in the rather 
troublous times that succeeded the coming of the Hanoverians to 
England. Frank, who has for a companion page a Jacobite, gets 
into various difficulties; his father, a Captain in the Guards, 
fights a duel and is exiled, and generally has more adventures 
than his son. But the story, if not very exciting, is readable, the 
dialogue is brisk and lively, and a boy gets a fair notion of what 
a page’s life at Court in those days was. Frank is a true boy, and 
Lady Gowan, his mother, is also a well-drawn, natural character, 
and we may recommend these two to our young friends. 


Cherry and Violet. By the Author of “The Household of Sir 
Thomas More.” (J.C. Nimmo.)—Among the many readers who 


remember with pleasure “The Household of Sir Thomas More ” 
and its equally delightful companion, “ Mary Powell,” few will 
recognise the name of Miss Manning. She was successful in 
hiding her personality from the world, happy, perhaps, in having 
lived before the dominance of the interviewer. 


Mr. W. H. Hutton 
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furnishes this story, “A Tale of the Great Plague,” with an 
appreciative introduction, and Messrs. J. Jellicoe and H. Railton 
adorn it with some excellent illustrations. 


From Scrooby to Plymouth Rock. By Henry Johnson. (R.T.S.)— 
This is an account of the founding of New England, based, we 
suppose, largely on Dr. Brown’s recent work. The facts are 
given in a compendious and readable form. We cannot accept 
without qualification Mr. Johnson’s opening sentence : “ Freedom to 
worship God according to the direction of conscience was the prin- 
ciple for which the Pilgrim Fathers persistently strove.” Insert 
“their own ” before “ conscience,” and it will be sufficiently near: 
It is interesting to turn to pp. 123-24: ‘‘ John and Samuel Browne 
began conducting services according to the Prayer-book but were 
speedily stopped. Governor Endicott summoned the leading mal- 
contents before him...... They were sent back home, much 
against their will.” There was no liberty for them, anyhow, to 
“worship God according to the direction of conscience.” 


A Young Wife’s Ordeal. By Johanna van Woude. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—Madelon sets a good example to 
heroines by frankly declaring that she thinks, and has always 
thought, herself pretty. She is equally honest in all her de- 
scriptions of her feelings and bebaviour. She lets us see that 
she was a self-willed and unreasonable person, and that she got 
at least as much happiness as she deserved. The tale is well 
written and, we should imagine, well translated. The life which 
it describes is Dutch, and the comparative novelty of the scenery 
will increase the interest for English readers. 


Young Lochinvar. By J. E. Muddock. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—There is plenty of spirit in this tale of the Border, and such 
chieftains as Johnstone, Lochinvar, Musgrave, and Greme have 
quite the fiery Border temperament about them. Mr. Muddock 
gives us a very good idea of the somewhat peculiar notions with 
regard to chivalry cf the Border. Young Lochinvar, who is 
represented as a rather fickle gallant, does not perform his famous 
elopement till the last few pages; but the story is readable, and 
the incident of the Johnstone-Musgrave feud is vigorously told. 
Alex. Johnstone is a somewhat lurid presentment of the Border 
Scot minus any notions of honour whatsoever. This is one of 
Mr. Muddock’s best stories and will delight a great many boys. 


My Book of Inventions. (E. Arnold.)—In this volume of 
“The Children’s Favourite Series,” the reader is first intro- 
duced to “Giant Steam,” a being who indeed deserves the 
precedence given to him. The special biography is that of James 
Watt. After this we have the printing press, the locomotive 
steam-engine, electricity and its doings, and the sewing machine. 
These matters are set forth in language suited to the understand- 
ing of young readers. 

The Romance of Commerce. By J. Macdonald Oxley. (W.and R. 
Chambers.)—The text, so to speak, of Mr. Oxley’s volume is,— 
“ There has been a romance of commerce no less than a romance 
of war.” He illustrates it by telling the story of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the East India Company. More might have been 
made of the second. Of course there was the difficulty that the 
whole volume might have been filled, and, indeed, twice filled, with 
the narrative. Still, the treatment here given is inadequate. An 
interesting chapter is furnished by the ‘‘ Quest of a North-West 
Passage.” This is not very good. It is too general, and it is 
surely a mistake to put Sir John Franklin at the head of Arctic 
explorers. ‘‘ John Law and the Mississippi Bubble,” “ The Darien 
Expedition,” ‘The South Sea Bubble,” and “The Tulip Mania,” 
follow. The account of Sable Island, under the title of “ An Ocean 
Graveyard,” will be new to many readers. It is not every one 
that knows that Sable Island is off the most southerly point of 
Nova Scotia. This chapter and those that follow it, “ From Forest 
to Floor,” on the lumber tracts of Canada, and the “ Mediter- 
ranean” (i.e., the great lake system) of Canada, an account of 
Hudson’s Bay, are distinctly the most valuable in the volume. 


The Swiss Family Robinson. A New Version by E. A. Brayley 
Hodgetts. (G. Newnes and Co.)—Mr. Hodgetts tells us that he 
has made his translation directly from the German, most other 
versions having come through the French, and that he has 
retrenched some of the sentimentalities of his original. The 
great fault of the book cannot be eradicated. This more exact 
age resents the accumulation in one island of the products of 
more than one continent. Nevertheless, it will always find, and, 
indeed, deserves to find, readers. The illustrations are good. 
But what is meant by the picture on p. 114? Ernest has hooked 


a salmon (!) and is pulling furiously at the line (he has a rod!) 
The text has “was pulling might and main at his fishing-rod.” 
This is obscure. 

Isaac Watts’ Divine and Moral Songs for Children, Pictures in 
Colours by Mrs. Arthur Gaskin (Elkin Mathews), makes a pretty 
little volume, 





young friends than the present generation is accustomed to. But 
it is not less wholesome. There is a simplicity and directness 
about his hymns which their modern successors lack. Here is a 
specimen :— 
** How prond we are, how fond to show 

Onr clothes, and call them rich and new ! 

When the poor sheep and silk-worm wore 

That very clothing long before, 

The tulip and the butterfly 

Appear in gayer clothes than I: 

Let me be drest five as I will, 

Fhes, worms, and flowers exceed me still.” 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. With Original 
Illustrations by Jenny Nystrém-Stoopendaal. (Cassell and Co.) 
—A brief preface gives us the main facts in Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s. 
life and literary work. It seems strange to read that in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin “the slave question itself is all but disregarded,” 
The question is not discussed, but it underlies everything. Even 
the experiences of Miss Ophelia have a direct bearing on it. The 
Northern contempt of the negro was as much a factor in the 
problem as the financial interests of the South. The illustrations 
are decidedly good. Possibly they come a little too near to cari- 
cature; but then the subject is one in which caricature is only 
too easy. 

Friendly Greetings. (R.T.S.)—These “ Illustrated Readings for 
the People ” are of varied interest, well chosen, and giving plenty 
both of instruction and entertainment, So much for the reading, 
The illustrations are of quite respectable merit, but is it not a, 
little too much to say that they are by the “ best artists”? We 
are not disposed to be hypercritical, but the drawings on pp. 137 
and 208 are not on absolutely the topmost plane of art.——Our 
Little Dots (same publishers) is a magazine for young children, 
which we are glad to commend again as suited for its purpose. 
—We have also received The Cottager and Artisan (same 
publishers). Here the illustrations are above the average. 


The Broken Ring. By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins. (G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons.)—This is a delightful story, essentially of the 
old-fashioned sort, and yet containing some modern inci- 
dents and characters. It presents us with the old favourites, 
the wilful Princess and the disguised Prince; but the Prince. 
takes the unusual form of an officer in the Army of the country 
which is at war with that of the Princess. And he captures the 
Princess; and there are, of course, endless complications, 
comicalities, and tender passages, until he is declared to be 
King Karl. It is all very pleasant, and young readers who have: 
got somewhat beyond the nursery stage will almost wish that the 
lovemaking between the “haughty” Princess Lenore and the 
not obsequiously deferential Captain Delorme at the old mill did 
not require to come to an end. General Malakoff, the old Com- 
mander with but one weakness—a soft side for the pseudo— 
Captain Delorme—is so good a sketch that one can hardly help 
fancying he must be drawn frum the life, 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have published a very handsome 
edition of Washington Irving’s The Alhambra, with an Introduc- 
tion by Elizabeth Robins Pennell, and illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell Mr. Pennell’s illustrations are good, though here and 
there they seem to be deficient in distinctness. Mrs. Pennell’s 
introduction is a careful, lucid, and in parts even brilliant piece 
of criticism. She is alive to Irving’s faults. She admits that The 
Alhambra has its “ moments of dullness ” and “ abounds in repeti- 
tions,” and that it “has none of the splendid melodrama of 
Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain,’ none of the picturesqueness of Gautier’s 
record.” But she does full justice to the simplicity and sincerity 
of Irving’s life, his humour, and his powers of observation. 


Birds and Beasts. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. (J. F. Shaw.)— 
The simple style, good type, and bold illustrations of this book 
should recommend it to boys, who will find in it their old 
friends of many an adventure and many a story,—the elephant, 
the gorilla, the fox, the vulture, and all the rest. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co. have published 
a seasonable edition of Everyday Characters, by Winthrop Mack- 
worth Praed, with Illustrations by Mr. Cecil Aldin. The every- 
day characters are the Vicar, Quince, the Belle of the Ball-room, 


| My Partner, and Portrait of a Lady. In the last three poems Praed 


phrases and even poses a little too much, and becomes almost 
tedious. But as a rhymester, a punster, and a kindly humourist 
he is seen at his best in “‘ Quince,” and, above all, in the immortal 
“Vicar.” Mr. Aldin has caught the old-world humour, and re- 
produced it faithfully. His work is in every respect admirable. 


The Second Book of Nursery Rhymes. Set to Music by Joseph S.. 
Moorat. Illustrated by Paul Woodroffe. (George Allen.)—The 
success of the first book of nursery rhymes set to music by Mr. 
Moorat and illustrated by Mr. Woodroffe, was so great that they 
have tried their fortune with a second series. It contains fifty-three. 
rhymes, among them being such universal favourites as “ Goosey 





Dr. Watts gave stronger and plainer meat to his | 





Gander,” “ Sing a Song of Sixpence,” “ Old King Cole,” “ Little 
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Boy Blue,” and “Jack and Jill.”’ Whether Mr. Moorat’s music 
has “come to stay ” remains to be seen, but there can be no doubt 
as to both the beauty and the humour of Mr. Woodroffe’s illustra- 
tions. As Mr. Theo. Marzials says in his too high-pitched intro- 
duction,—“ As Walter Crane had gathered together the beauties 
of all schools and climes, careless of whence or what they were, 
and of all saving their own intrinsic beauty, welding them by his 
bright genius into one glowing compact of delight, so Mr. Moorat 
has drawn from all the latest resources of harmony the free, the 
classic, thesevere ; only taking what was melodious and expressive 
of the verse before him, till the sober black and white of Mr. 
Woodroffe’s designs seems to flush into all the tints and tones of 
fairy-land.” This is a rather gorgeously pretentious way of 
saying that a better setting for nursery rhymes than this volume 
could hardly be found. 

The Crystal City under the Sea. Translated from the French of 
André Laurie. (Sampson Low and Co.)—André Laurie has not 
alittle of the fantastic imagination of Jules Verne, and there 
certainly could hardly be anything more wildly improbable than 
this story of the adventures of the young officer, René Caoudal, 
who falls overboard, and in due course finds himself in a crystal 
city, and in love with a Greek girl named Atlantes. Some of the 
adventures seem a trifle too improbable, and M. Laurie’s Monte 
Cristo is somewhat of a disappointment after the great creation 
of Dumas. At the same time, the story as a whole is well told, 
and almost all of the secondary characters, at all events, are 
carefully sketched. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine for 1896 is a very delightful miscel- 
lany, and makes a very handsome volume. The magazine has of 
late is been modernised in ail departments in such a manner 
as to make it avery formidable rival to the various monthlies 
ostensibly full of what is termed “smartness” that have 
sprung into existence during the last ten years. It retuins, 
however, its old suitability for family reading; there is not 
a suggestion of vulgarity in it. The two leading stories, 
“The Missing Witness ” and “ A Puritan’s Wife,” are admirable 
examples of the widely different arts of Mr. Frank Barrett and 
Mr. Max Pemberton. The most striking feature, perhaps, of the 
more promiscuous contents of the magazine is the attention that 
is paid in them to the amusements of both sexes. The illustrations 
are numerous, admirable, and not too broadly humorous. 


Young readers are accustomed to have a volume, or, we should 
rather say, several volumes, yearly from Mr. Alfred H Miles, full of 
excellent reading. One we have already noticed; now we have 
before us 52 Stories of Pluck and Peril for Boys and 52 Stories of 
Pluck and Peril for Girls, edited by Alfred H. Miles (Hutchin- 
son and Co.) In both the stories are classified. In the first 
volume, for instance, we have “ At Home and at School,” “ Hunter 
and Trapper,” “Soldier and Sailor,” “Earth, Air, Fire, and 
Water,” “ Historical Tales.” In both, too, old as well as new 
sources have been drawn upon. The editor has done his work well. 
No one can reasonably complain of either the quantity or the 
quality of the provision made. For Duty’s Sake, by M. Douglas 
(Jarrold and Sons), is a collection of “ Stirring Stories of Noble 
Lives.” The persons selected are Lord Shaftesbury, Nelson, 
Father Damien, Sister Dora, John Howard, and Sir John 
Franklin. 

Stories from Waverley. By Mrs. Alfred Barton. Second Series. 
(A. and C. Black.)—These are abbreviations from Sir Walter 
Scott, the present series containing three stories, viz., “ Old 
Mortality,” “The Fair Maid of Perth,’ and “The Pirate.” 
With this may be mentioned Stories and Legends from Washington 
Irving (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). Here, happily, there has not 
been the same necessity for abbreviation The stories number 
ten, some of them being less generally known than others, as 
“The Adalantado of the Seven Cities” and “The Early Ex- 
periences of Ralph Ringwood.” 

The Missing Prince. By G. E. Farrow. Ilustrated by Harry 
Furniss and Dorothy Furniss. (Hutchinson and Co.)—There are 
some capital songs in The Missing Prince, and now and then some 
capital ideas, but we do not think the book is nearly as good as 
“The Wallypug of Why.” ‘The fun is more forced and is not so 
rich, and incident is rather sparse. Some of the songs are poor 








too,—* Alphabetism ” would not raise a smile even from Mr. Peter | 
| (W. Scott.) 


Magnus’s friends. The Public Rhymester’s efforts are good, and 
his advertisement song, in which he hires himself out, is a clever 
little hit. Tbe best part of the book is the last, where, owing to 
the disappearance of the Prince, the inhabitants of Zum proceed 
to the election of a King. The Lord High Adjudicator announces 
that, as everybody has voted for himself, they are all elected 
Kings. The general muddle that results is rather amusing, the 
Public Rhymester and the Advertiser-General distinguishing 
themselves considerably during the interregnum. The drawings 
constitute, perhaps, more than half the attraction of the book, 





and are certainly inimitable. As it is, all readers will be able to 
extract a great deal of amusement out of the book, and to 
children it will furnish a feast of laughter and afford them endless 
amusement on many a dull winter’s day. To the ordinary girl or 
boy of about ten, let us say, a more acceptable present than The 
Missing Prince can hardly be imagined. 

The Dwarf’s Tailor, and Others: Fairy-Tales from all Nations. 
Collected by Zoe Dana Underhill. (Osgood, McIlvaine and Co.) 
—This is a very choice collection of twenty odd tales; some of 
them may be familiar to well-read children, but all of them are 
freshly treated, the occasionally tedious details being eschewed, 
“The Dwarf’s Tailor” is the best in the book, but some of the 
others are nearly as good, and those that do not point any 
especially valuable moral will amuse. “Cinderboy and the 
Witch,” “ Blunderhead,” and “The Wealthy Suitor,” will each 
have their admirers. The volume is a handsome one, the type 
excellent, and the twelve illustrations are such as fairy-tale illustra- 
tions should be, beautifully drawn and no less carefully printed. 
Children of any age will be able to appreciate The Dwarf’s Tailor. 

We have to acknowledge various periodical volumes :—Light in 
the Home and Tract Magazine (R.T.S.); and from the same pub- 
lishers The Child’s Companion, noticeable for illustrations above 
the average in merit.——Little Frolic (John F. Shaw) is specially 
intended, with its large type and easy matter, for young children. 
Here too the illustrations are noticeably good.——Scarcely less 
meritorious is the volume of Our Darlings (same publisher). 
The Children’s Pictorial (S.P.C.K.) has the attraction of colour. 
We can also speak with praise of The Boys’ and Girls’ Com- 
panion (Church of England Sunday School Institute), and The 
Church Worker (same publisher), this last being peculiarly 
interesting to the great multitude of workers, young and old, 
gentle and simple, who are helping to make the labours of the: 
clergy more effective and far-reaching. 

The Romance of Mary Sain. By C. H. Cochran-Patrick. (J. 8. 
Virtue. )—If the motive of Mary Sain’s story is somewhat weak, it 
is one that has taken place in real life,—i.e, the entrapping of a 
woman into a marriage by means of a practical joke. Her life as 
a governess is cleverly told, and the chance meeting which helps 
to end her sad story is well worked in. She is decidedly an 
interesting character, and so is her eldest pupil. The governess 
in real life with a love-story is rather a bother, and we should 
fancy one with a secret marriage as well a very great nuisance 
indeed. However, in the abstract and on paper such a romantic 
individual is more interesting than disturbing, and we read with 
sympathy of her misfortunes. The Romance of Mary Sain is 
distinctly readable. 











New Epirions anp Reprints—The Whitehall Shakespeare. 
Edited by H. Arthur Doubleday, with the assistance of T. Gregory 
Foster and Robert Elison. (A. Constable and Co.)—Vol. VIL., 
containing the two parts of “Henry VI.” and “ Henry V.” 
Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and 
Poems. (G. Newnes and Co.)—Vol. VIII., containing “Troilus 
and Cressida,” ‘‘ Coriolanus,” and “ Titus Andronicus.” The 
Golden Gate: a Manual of Church Doctrine and Devotions. By the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A. (Skeffington and Son.)——Sartor 
Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. (Chapman and Hall.)—A volume 
of the Centenary Edition. English Constitutional History. By 
Thomas Pitt Taswell-Longmead, D.C.L. Revised throughout, 
with Notes by Philip A. Ashworth. (Stevens and Haynes.)—— 
A Narrative of the Boer War. By Thomas Fortescue Carter. (J. 
Macqueen.)——At Home in the Transvaal, By Mrs. Carey Hobson. 
(Ward and Downey.)——A Colonial Tramp. By Hume Nisbet. 
(Same publishers.)——The Invasion of India. By J. W. McCrindle. 
(A. Constable and Co.)——Indian and Oriental Armour. By Lord 
Egerton of Tatton. (W.H. Allen and Co.)\——The Life of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. By Edward Dowden. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.) ——Studies in Chemical Dynamics. By J. H. van Holt. Trans- 
lated by Thomas Ewan, M.Se. (Williams and Norgate.)——A 
Text-Book of Bacteriology. By Edgar M. Crookshank, M.P. (J. K. 
Lewis.) ——Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Edited by Arthur Waugh. 
Vol. VI. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) In the “ People’s. 
Edition of Tennyson’s Poems” (Macmillan and Co.), Demeter 
and other Poems, The Death of Enone and other Poems——The Bothie, 
and other Poems. By Arthur HughClough. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 
Lapsus Calami, and other Poems. By J. K. Stephen. 
(Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge.)——The Treasury of Hymns. 
Selected and edited by W. Garrett Horder. (Elliot Stock.) ——— The 
Poets and the Poetry of the Century: William Morris to R. Buchanan. 
Edited by Alfred H. Miles. (Hutchinson and Co.)——Rot 
Rosarum ex Horto Poetarum. By “E.V.B.” (Elliot Stock.) ——The 
Adventures of Gil Blas. Translated by Henri von Laun. 4 vols. 
(Gibbings and Co.)——In the “ Favourite Edition” of Scott’s 
Novels, Anne of Geierstein and Count Robert of Paris, &e. Each 
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Marryat,” edited by R. Brimley Johnson (J. M. Dent and Co.), 
The King’s Own; and in the “ King’s Own Edition” (Routledge 
and Sons), Japhet in Search of a Father.—A. Dumas’s Count of 
Monte Cristo (F. Warne and Co.)——Rafael. From the French of 
M. Ernest Daudet, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.) ——In the “ Novels of Balzac,” edited by George Saints- 
bury (J. M. Dent and Co.), Beatriz, translated by James Waring. 
——The Bridal March and One Day. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 
(W. Heinemann.) Virgin Soil. ByIvan Turgenev. Translated 
by Constance Garnett. (Same publisher.) ——The Honour of Savelli. 
By 8S. Levett Yeats. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)——The 
Irish National Invincibles and their Times. By Patrick J. P. Tynan. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 

MaGazInEs AND SeRiaL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for December:—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, St, 
Nicholas, the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, India, Review of 
Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Harper's 
Magazine, the Woman at Home, the Antiquary, the Geographical 
Journal, the Month, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Quiver, 
the Girl’s Own Paper, the Metaphysical Magazine, the Expositor, 
the Boy’s Own Paper, Knowledge, English Illustrated Magazine, 
the Badminton Magazine, the Pall Mall Magazine, Good Words, 
the Humanitarian, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Maga- 
zine, Temple Bar, the Gentleman’s Magazine, London Society, the 
Commonwealth, Chapman’s Magazine, the Windsor Magazine, the 
Expository Times, Belgravia, Chambers’s Journal, To-Morrow, the 
Monthly Packet, the Sunday Magazine, the Forum, Travel, Lippin- 
colt’s Magazine, the Argosy, the Leisure Hour, the Art Amateur, 
the Parents’ Review, Cosmopolis, the Bookman, the Atlantic Monthly, 
the Strand Musical Magazine, the History of Mankind, the Indian 
Magazine and Review, the Free Review, Nature Notes, the Author, 
the Strand Magazine, the Osborne, the Monist, the Ladies’ Kennel 
Journal, Cassier’s Magazine, the Compleat Angler, Parts 8 and 9, 
the Artist, the American Historical Review, Cassell’s Technical 
Educator, Part 1, the Realist, the Architectural Review, the Magazine 
of Art, Sunday Hours, Cassell's Magazine, the Lady’s Realm, the 
Savoy, the Foreign Church Chronicle, Journal of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, England's History, Part 8, and the Railway World. 











Messrs. De La Rue and Co. have sent us a batch of their 
Almanacks and Diaries. Comparisons are odious; but we may 
at least say, as Lord Wolseley said of an ideal Chinese army, 
these diaries would be hard to beat. There are diaries and 
calendars devised for every taste, and we must add for every 
pocket. Messrs. De La Rue furnish us with diaries for the waist- 
<oat-pocket, for the breast-pocket, and even for the ticket-pocket, 
—diaries so small that they wil slip into the purse, and diaries so 
amply planned that they compete with “ Whitaker” in the in- 
formation they give. We have diaries with pencils and diaries 
for the desk, diaries with tables of English Sovereigns and diaries 
with nothing but the days of the month. To one thing only are 
Messrs. De La Rue constant. Their print. paper, and binding are 
always of the best, and hence their diaries always look inviting. 
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Burke (C.), the Flowering of the Almond-Tree, & other Poems (Blackwood) 5/0 
Butcher (C. H.), Armenosa of Egypt, cr 8V0............s00.ccceeceseeeres (Blackwood) 6/0 
Oook (1'.), Days of God’s Kight Hand, cr 8vo........... (CG. H. Kelly) 2/6 
Orallan (F. A), Details of Gothic Wood- POAT GED ocrcscesscsosceecd (Batsford) 28/0 
Crane (W.), Of the Decorative Illustration of Books, roy 16mo............ (Bell) 10/6 
Oryan (R. W. W.), Glimpses of Sunny Lands, er 8v0.............6+ .(K. Paul) 5/0 
Douglas (M.), Across Greenland’s Ice-Fields, cr 8vo . ...(Nelson) 2/0 
Fenn (G@. M.), Oursed by a Fortune, cr 8yo ..... V. White) 6/0 
‘Garden of Romance (The), edited by EH. Rhys, 4t0..,...ccseccesceseeees (K. Paul) 6/0 
Gerard (F. A ), Some Fair Hibernians, 8vo ... Ward & Downey) 21/0 
Grimehare (H.), Doctor Forenti, cr 8vo...., .(Digby & Long) 3/6 
aunan (0.), Chin-Obin-Wa, or 8V0 .....0.....cccoccsssscsessssseseecseseses (Constable) 3/6 
Haweis (H, R.), The Dead Pulpit, cr 80......006 -seecercesseesseses (Bliss & Sands) 7/6 


Hensiowe(G.),Christian Beliefs inthe Light of Modern Criticism (Stonemans) 3/6 










Hobson (W.), The Spiritual Standard, and other Sermons, cr 8vo (Rivington) 5/0 
Hogan (L, E.), Practical Lessons in Nursing, &c., CF BVO ....0000 (Lippincott) 4/6 
Incidents in India, edited by F. W. Pitt, cr “ate sapnaauibiieeatcinesbipeied (K. Paul) 4/6 
Inman (H. E.), The Gasenel 8 (Warne) 3/6 
Jelf (KE. A), Eileen’s IEEE ..(Murray) 10/6 
Juasserand (J. J.), The Romance of a King’s Life, or 870...........0-0000 (Unwin) 6/0 
Larking (C.), Of the Deepest Dye, cr 8V0 ...........2..cce0ce0e (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 


Lectures on Keclesiastical History delivered in Norwich Cathedral...(Nisbet) 7/6 
Macalister (R. A. 8.), Ecclesiastical Vestments, cr 8yo . 
McChesney (D. G.), Miriam Or _ CT 8V0.....4.44.. 
Maspero (G.), The Struggle of the Nati 8 
Mitchell (K.), Nipkin, roy 16mo 





oncom (J. F.), Family Prayers, 12mo ....(Simpkin) 2/6 
Moody (D. L.), Notes from ay Ae xy 8vo .. gan & Scott) 2/6 
Moulton (R. G ), The Kings (Modern Readers’ Bible), 16mo ...... Macmillan) 2 6 
National Portrait Gallery of British Musicians, oblong 4to ............ (8. Low) 14/0 
toe (. J.), The Olue of the Ages—Part be Creation by Principle, roy 

Reeve ligububeebh bapnghessevbskavesenedieeys tbrsbnegecevesneceekostend (Baptist Tract seciety) 7/6 
Md (CG, 5. ), Inebriety : its Source, Prevention, and Cure, cr 8yo(Olivhaut) 2/6 
Rees (W.), Gwen and Gwladys, cr SVO .........sccccscssee soscssceseeeceesescesees (Stock) 6/0 


Rich: urds (P, A. E.), Guide to Examination of Practical Chemistry ree 2/6 
Royal Collection of Foreign and Colon‘al Views, obiong foiio ...... (8.P.C.K.) 








Salmoné (H. A.), The Fall and Resurrection of Turkey, cr esl 
Santayana (G.), The Sense of Beauty, cr 8vo 
Selve (Le), by Ouida, cr 8vo 

Smith (W.), Wonderland ; or, Curiosities of Nat nd Ar’ “(Ne elson) 3/6 
Snell (E. H. > Compressed Air Illness or so-called Caisson Disease (H. Lewis) 10/6 
Spurgeon (0. H.), Words of Advice for Seekers, cr 8vo (Passmore & Alabaster) 20 


-. (Meth: 3 
(Black) 






Stiegler (G.), Memoirs of Marshal Oudinot, tacked baie teed (Henry) 17/0 
Tait (J.), Home Trade Guide and Seamanship, OF BV0.00000-00reereeee. (Simpkin) 2/6 
Thomas of Monmouth, The Life and Miracles of St. William of Norwich, 


ANCIIUD x <sncuscdannassouenaness sankaarannairancasansrecmmanmanninnsekel (Camb. Univ. Pregs) 18/0 
Thadichum (J. L. W. i: Progress of — oeeeereren cr he heased (Bailliére) 5/0 
Townsend (J. H.), Still Upward, cr 8vo... avon Bros.) 3/6 





Turberville (W,), Life's Quest, UBM0  ....00.0ccsecsrccccsscconescovseosoeccoeed Paul) 6/0 
Wainwright (S.), Loose Leaves from a Minister’s MSS., cr 8vo Sin kin) 3/6 
Whishaw (F.), Sons of Freedom, Cr 8V0.........ssecssesseeeee Nelson) 2/6 
Whiton (J. W.), Early Pupils of the Spirit, cr 8V0 ........ss0csseee Gi Clarke 2/0 








Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Epttor, but 
to the Pupuisuer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








“LIBERTY” 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS. 


CATALOGUE containing 282 Illustrations of 
Quaint, Rare, Beautitul, and Inexpensive 
Noveities from the Eastern and Western Worlds, 
suitable for 


“LIBERTY” | 
YULE-TIDE 
GIFTS. 


NOVEL and UNIQUE.| panty and UNCOMMON PRESENTS, 
Inspection Invited. | Post-free. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 


o 3 4. €.&. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 
BROCADES. 


XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
CARPETS 


DEBENHAM 
AND 


FREEBODY’S OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


FURNITURE. 
ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


DSTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres- 
sion, are frequentiy caused by some peculiurity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 
by the use of proper giasses. 
SEE 
“OUR EYES” 

(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price ls., 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S, 
President of The British Optical Association, 
&e. ; Or consult, free of charge— 

MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 


LIFE OFFICE 
LONDON. Established 1810. 


GALLERIES. 








W. 








STRAINED 
VISION. 








SUN 


SPECIAL SCHEME OF 
Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London E.C. 





WHERE TO LIVE, 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
YORK STREET, BRYANSTON SQUARE, W.—A few sets of rooms 
vacant, from £3 a month, General Dining Room.—Apply to LADY SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 
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AW PARTNERSHIP or SUCCESSION DESIRED by 
SOLICITOR who has been practising in London for the last five years. 
Share required, £600 per annum or upwards,—Addreas, ‘‘ SOLICITOR,” care of 
Publisher of the Spectator. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


EstTaBLIsHED 1837, 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


WITH 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


The PREMIUMS are so moderate that, at usual ages for Assurance, £1,200 or 
£1,250 may be secured from the first for the Yearly (ayment which in most 
Cffices would be charged (with Profits) for £1,000 only—equivalent to an imme- 
diate and certain Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

The WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders on a system at once safe 
and equitable—no Share going to those by whose death there is a loss to the 
Common Fand. 

The SurPtvs at last Septennial Valuation (1894) was £1,423,018. More than 
Ouz Harr of the Members who died during the last Septennial period were entitled 
to Bonuses which NOTWITHSTANDING THAT THE PREMIUMS DO NOT AS A RULE 
£XCEED THE NON-PROFIT RATES OF OTHER OFFICES, were on the average equal to 
AN ADDITION OF ABOUT 50 PER CENT. to the policies which participated, 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £9,500,000. 


LIFE ASSURANOE comarnep witn INVESTMENT. 

Particulars may be had on application of a Scheme under which there is 
guaranteed an INCOME DuRING LiFE equivalent to about 3 per cent. per annum 
on amount invested, along with a Paip-uP POLICY OF ASSURANCE to return at 
death the amount of the Capital, and carrying the valuable right of participa- 
tion in Surplus. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and C0,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the anvexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation 
E. DENT and CoO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARKE. 








OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

OHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6to 14, Resident Masters, Governess. 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMH#S MACDONELL, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 14th.—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A.,, late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 

to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. Scholarships, 
£55-£10, on Dec, 16th.—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





grees SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 
Endowed. Moderate Fees. Modern Side. 


NEXT TERM, JANUARY 22nd. 
Apply, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, School-House. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 


UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, S.E.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head- 
Mistress, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J.W. Hales, M.A., H. KE, Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons. 
Pradean, Mons. Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheiner, &. Large gym- 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on application, 


AYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BOYER-BROWN’S HOME SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 











Terms about 100 guineas to 150 guineas. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JANUARY, 1897, to fill up not less than FOUR 

UEEN’S SOHOLARSHIPS.—For details, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
n’s Yard, Westminster. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.— Classical, Modern, and 

Engineering sides. Since September, 1893, Thirteen Open Scholarships 
have been gained.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER.—NEXT TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 2ist. 


OURNEMOUTH.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

BOYS from 7 years of age. Situated on East Cliff. 200 yards from the 

Sea. Large dormitories with cubicles, playground, boys’ gardens, large field for 

) eam carpentering and gymnastics. Special terms for Sons of Clergymen.— 
or prospectus, apply J. G. JOHNSTON, M A., Saugeen School, Manor Ro«d, 














ADVERTISER, married, but without children, DESIRES 
EMPLOYMENT 
as Amanuensie, or as Assistant Librarian or Ourator of an Institution. 


Used to literary work, Excellent references. 
i 
iterary, Confidential, Legal. 





P 










OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col, T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H.N. Story-Maskelyne. Esq., F.R.S: 
Col. Sir R, Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dai Scholarships, Diplom &e., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL, Mie yibey sence 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 2nd, 1997. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 43 and 

45 HARLEY STREET, W.—Principal, Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, 
D.O.L. LENT TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY, January 2lst, 1597. 

The Course includes instruction in Divinity, English Language and Literature, 
Ancient and Modern History, French, German, Italian, Latin, and Greek, Science,, 
Music, Mathematics, Drawing and Painting. Any of these classes can be taken 
singly, and there are special classes for Orchestral Music, Conversation in Foreiynm 
Languages, Dancing, 4c. Pupils can begin the College Course at fourteen. 
Terminal Fee, 8 guineas.—Time-table and Prospectus en application to Miss 
— Lady Resident. Boarders received by Miss Woop, 41 Harley 

ree 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL (for GIRLS under 
Fourteen).— Miss 0. G. LUARD (Lady Marzaret Hall, Oxford), Lady Super- 
intendent. LENT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, Jannary 18th, 1897, The 

School is preparatory to the College, and is examined by the Protersors, Ter- 
minal Fees, from 4 to 6gnineas.—For Prospectus apply tothe LADY RESIDENT, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. Boarders received by Miss Woop, 41 Harley Street, W. 








Re INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit au 
Engineer for Kmployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superiutenden's in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 





ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOEIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinatious, or for 
general education, Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 





CHOOL for DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen near Northern 
Cathedral City. Thoroughly Modern Education under Certificated and 
Trained Teachers, Hours of study limited to give opportunity for Mavu:l and 
Physical Training. Health and Vigonr the first consideration. Small nuwbers 
and individual attention. Principal a University Graduate of varied educationa) 
experience. Terms moderate and inclusive.—For prospectus, apply “ M.,” care 
of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, 





AVY CADETSHIPS. — Head-Master of flourishing 

highest-class Preparatory School, uniformly successful with Navy Boys, 

and wishing to send them up in larger numbers, will take extra ones for 1397 and 
1898 at very low fees.—‘ Rev. H. M.,” at Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, Londou. 





HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS will be VACANT, and 
NEW PREPARATO“ Y DEPARTMENT OPEN for BOYS 
between 8 and 12, in JANUARY. 
Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 

the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 

guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 

Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year, 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. HERBERT A. 
DALTON, M.A.—Inclusive terms, £66 6s. per annum. Special Olesses for 
Army and Navy Examinations. Entrance Scholarships and Leaving Exhib'tions. 
PREPARATORY HOUSE for Boys from eight to thirteen, under the charge 
of Rev. A. V. GREGOIRR, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 
Felsted, Essex. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £60 downwards, will be AWARDED by 
EXAMINATION beginning MARCH 30th, 1897. Boys examined at Oxford and 
Rossall.—Apply, BUKSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 








INDERMERE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TWO of £20, THREE of £15, THREE of £10 a year to he COMPETED for, 
JANUARY/7th. OpentoGentlemen’s Sons. Special arrangements for candidates 
at a distance. Recent snccezses include five scholarships.—Further details, 
prospectus, &c., on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 





DGBASTON SCHOOL HOUSE for GIRLS, Limited, 
THoRNE Hitt, Aveustus Roap, EpGBasToN, 
in connection with 
EDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 

The house stands high and is pleasantly situated. Perfect sanitary arrange. 
ments. 
klectric Light, Large Garden, Tennis, Hockey and Cricket. : 
Directors :—Mr. Fred Ryland, J.P., Mr. H. O. Field, J.P., Mr. C. A, Harrison, 
Miss Japp, B.A., Head-Mistress of Edgbaston High School for Girls. 
Honse-Mistress, Miss Wells. y 





‘J. R.,’”’ 104 St. George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park, N. 
E-W R I TT f N G; 
Li 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 
Excellent References, 


Assistant House-Mistress, Miss Jowitt (Camb. Hist. Tripos). 
For prospectus and list of referees, apply to Miss WELLS at the School House, 
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SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
vid CARLISLE. 
Thorough Practical and Scient:fic Training. Preparation for Colonies in 
Agriculture and Mining. Gold Medal recently gained at A.S.E.’s Senior 
Examination.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For airRgts, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon. 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near OARLISLE.—Rev. J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Olass. Trip. Camb.) 

late Senior Classical Master at St. Columba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys. 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &. Careful attention to athletics. 











AUSANNE, CHAMP FitEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams, Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 
—Escort from London, January 12th, 1897, 





T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL ror THE DAvUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN.—Visitor: The Lorp BisHor or CuIcHEsTER. Provost: 
The Rev. Canon Lows, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. Head-Mistress: Miss 
MOORE, Cambridge Historical Tripos, lst Class. Terms from Fifty Guineas, 
Preparation for University Examinations. Large house, private (licensed) 
chapel, gardens, tennis-courts, playing-field.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady- 
Warden, St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex. Pupils prepared for Groups B and H 
“* Higher Loca!,’’ JUNE, 1897, Examination. 


ROMSGROVE 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 26th. 
For terms, &., apply to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


| aia COLLEGE, LONDON (FOR WOMEN), 
YORK PLAOKR, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal— Miss EMILY PENROSE, 
SESSION 1896-97. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 14th. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





SCHOOL, 











DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without chargeto Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Ploce, Strand, London, W.C, 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicat Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particalars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 
SCHOOL PRIZES. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of SUITABLE BOOKS in LEATHER 
BINDINGS is kept in STOCK in the SHOW ROOMS, 
A full and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE sent post- 
Sree on application. 
A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS of FRENCH and GERMAN 
STANDARD AUTHORS in LEATHER BINDINGS 
is also kept in STOCK. 


A POPULAR CHRISTMAS PRESENT is a YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION to the LIBRARY. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


ROWING CHILDREN and DISORDERS of 
DEVELOPMENT. 
By T. W. NUNN, F.R.O.8., Consulting Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, &c. 
Kraan Patt, —e AND LO. 
Price % 














H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogae of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
-LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BookmEN, Lonpon. Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


 eieaneehoeen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





1848, 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS 0. we oes wee 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS, 
GOLD MEDAL, LONDON, 1896. 





THE 


WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


Edited by W. E, Hentey. In 12 vols., printed by Constable, with Portraits, 
The First Volume, containing LetrErs 1804-1813, with a Portrait after 
Phillips, is now ready, price 5s. net, and the others will follow at short 
intervals. 

*,* Also an EDITION DE LUXE on Hand-made Paper, with Portraits on 
India Paper, limited to 150 copies for Great Britain, at Six Guineas net, This 
Edition is sold in sets only, subscriptions for which are now being taken, 

Daily Graphic.—‘ Mr. Henley’s notes are most admirable. It would be im- 
— to speak too highly of their concise lucidity and of their brilliant wit and 

umour.”” 


MEISSONIER: his Life and his Art. 


By VaLuery ©. 0. Gr&arp. Translated by Lady Mary Lorp and Miss 
FLORENCE SIMMONDS. With 38 Full-page Plates in Colour and Photogravure, 
and 200 Text Illustrations, 36s, net. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE, printed on Japanese vellum, limited to 10 
numbered and signed copics, with a duplicate set of the Photogravure Plates on 
India paper in a separate portfolio. £6 6s. net. 

Morning Post.—‘‘ In this magnificent volume the crafts of photogravure and 
otber methods of reproduction, printing, and binding, are combined in their 
highest excellence.” 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND: their Story 


and Structure. 
By Sir James D. Mackenzi£, Bart. Dedicated by permission to her Majesty 
the Queen. With 40 Full-page Plates, 160 Text Lilustrations, and many 
Pians. In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £3 3s, net. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘*No work has hitherto appeared dealing with this 
fascinating subject that can approach these sumptuous volumes in accuracy, 
eradition, or pictorial ornameut.”’ 


UNDERCURRENTS OF THE SECOND 
EMPIRE. 


By Atpext D. Vanpam, Author of “An Englishman in Paris.” 1 vol., 
7s. 6d. net. 
St. James’s Gazette.—*‘ Contains some capital stories, There are anecdotes on 
every page, and a dull chapter is not to be found in the book, which is very 
lively reading throughout.” 


TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. 


By Fe.ix Dusois. With 153 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings 
made on the spot, and 11 Maps and Plans, 1 vol., 12s. 6d. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ The excellence of the narrative, the style, the information, 
and the illustrations make this the most important book of travel that has 
appeared for many a day.” 


LETTERS OF A COUNTRY VICAR. 


By Yves Le Querpec. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 5s. 


CARDINAL MANNING. 


By FRANCIS DE PressEense. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


Fiction. 
THE Novel of the Mutiny. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘The Potter’s Thumb.” 1 vol., 6s, Fourth Edition. 
Pall Mall Gazette.— Mrs. Steel has beaten Mr. Kipling on his own ground, 


India. She has written a fine novel. Books like this are so rare that it is difficult 
to welcome them too warmly.” 


LIFE THE ACCUSER. By Emma Brooks, 


Author of ‘A Superfluous Woman.” 3 vols., 15s. net. 
Daily Chroniele.—“ Miss Brooke has given us a story in which our interest grows, 
becomes absorbing, and is fast held until the last word upon the last page.” 


THE OTHER HOUSE. By Henry James. 


2 vols., 10s, net. 
Times.—“‘ Mr. Henry James is not an author who usually keeps a reviewer 
sitting up to unnatural hours, but in‘ The Other House’ he has achieved this 
degree of absorbing interest. He has a story to tell, and how well he tells it!” 


McLEOD OF THE CAMERONS. By 


M. Hamittoy, Author of *' A Self-denying Ordinance,” &c. 1 vol., 6s. 


CHUN-TI-KUNG: his Life and Adventures. 


By CiauprE Ress. 1 vol., 6s. 
Glasgow Herald.—“ As interesting as it is curious. It is told with much power 
and contains the best account of Chinese thought and habits that we have met 
with in a novel,” 


ANDRIA. By Percy Wnhirz, Author of 


“Mr, Bailey-Martin.” 1 vol., 6s, 
Daily Graphic.—* A worthy successor to ‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin’ and that caustic 
study, ‘Corruption.’”’ 


An Illustrated List of Mr. Heinemann’s Announcements on 
application. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SOAP 
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62. Premier 
Vinolia Shaving 











VINOLIA CREAM 


(For Itching, Face-Spots, Eczema) 


1/14 anv 1/9. 


VINOLIA POWDER 


(For Redness, Roughness) 


i 1/- anv 1/9. 








ARCHBISHOP BENSON MEMORIAL. 


In response to a general and widespread expression of op‘nion that the 
memory of Archbishop Benson should be perpetuat+d by some definite Memorial, 
it has been decided that such Memorial shall consist primarily of a Monument 
in Canterbury Cathedral, and that the further efforts of those interested be 
directed towards the completion of some portion of Truro Oathedra 

The places selected for these personal memorials are those with which his life 
and work were most closely connected, to 


carry out these works, 





Subscriptions are, therefore, ask 
No decision as to the exact form of the Memorials can 


be arrived at until the Committee are able to form some estimate of the amount 


which will be at their disposal, 


It would have been possible, as ve Ray Lae sama in similar cases, to have 





asked for some charitable or eccl 
in memo 
out the w 

inadequate, 


Vicr-PrEesipents—H.R.H. THE DUKE p+ So ee 


H.R.H. 


THK D KK O 


RK. 
H.k.H. THE DUKE oF CAMBRIDGE, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Fund may be sent to the Hon. Treasurers, Areh- 


bishop Benson Mr morial, Church House, Dean’s Yard, 8.W.; 
Biddulph, and Co., 43 Charing Cross, S.W.; 


ot the Fand, Messrs. Cocks, 


to be initiated or extended 
of the Archbishop, but his got was so varied and extensive through- 
ole Anglican communion that anything of that kind wou'd appear 


Prestpent—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


or to the Bankers 


London and County Banking Company (Limited), Lombard Street, E.0., and i 
Branches; Messrs. Hammond and Co., Oanterbury ; and Messrs, Bolitho, Williams, 


Foster, and Co., Miner’s Bank, Truro. 


FIRST LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
















The Dean of Rochester......... £10 
The Earl of Cranbrook, 
GOB. Te csrccscevscseccees eco OO 
ann A. W. Robinson. 1 
H. J. B. and L. M. Jetfer 1 
The Lord Ashcombe ...... 50 
Rev. J. B. Wickes ... 1 
Rev. R. A. Edgell 5 
L. Adams, Esq... 2 
Henry Wagner, ‘Esq. . ea <« oe 
L. T. Dibdin, Esq., D.C.L...... 10 
Sir William H. Flower, 
14 A. es 5 
A. CO. King, Esq. (Truro) ...... 10 
Rev. W. Wayte.......... cas 
A. F, Buxton, Esq. . 3 
he Dean of St. Pa 10 
0. J. Blagg, Eq... 1 
The Bi-bop of Ely .... 5 
Sir rar, se adi 
K.C.S.I., . 1 
Lady Hope 10 
The. Bishop of Brechin 
(Primus).......cc.ccccccccccccceces 2 
The Dean of Wells....... «ee 
Hon, KE. P. Thesiger, 0.B. 5 
Rev. Wm, Clarke .......... “Ss 
The Bishop of Newcastle...... 10 


Rev. St: phen E. Gladstone... 1 


O. G. Tindal, Baq..........0.0.00-00 5 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Lubbock, 
WERBUNG iecaseeeduccensscass cores 5 
The Dean of Christchurch ... 10 
Tie Lord Meaway ...........0.++ 5 
‘The Dein of We Rar abr x oe 
kK, st. John Ackers, Esq. ...... 1 
Revs De. FOGG cccsceesesseeeess 10 
Hon. W.F D. Smith, M.P...... 50 
Tue Bishop of stepnev ......... 3 
Henry N. Glidstvue, Esq....... 10 
The Lord High Chancellor... 10 
The Duke of Rutland, K.G..... 10 
The Duke of Westminster, 


TE kc cassateseccsarevesasnotbensonse 
W. U. Heyga‘e, E-q. . 
The Dean of No rwich — 





Rev. Canon Thyone (Truro) 100 
Rev, E. Sberlock (Truro)...... 5 
The Lord Teynham ............ 10 
The Archbishop of York ...... 50 


The L+rd Mayorof London 5 
Sub-Dean Clements(Truro)... 5 
R. Hon. W. K. Glaistore . 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
(concitional) 
Edmund Cariyon, Ksq. 
Edmund Carlyon,Esq. M Gruro) 






























Rev. J. Andrewes Keeve ....., 5 
kK. P. Monck‘on, Esq,M P.... 1 
Rt. Hon. Sir F. H. Jeune...... 10 
Col.R.T.White-fnomson,C.B, 2 
Rey, J. Williamson.....,....-..06 5 
Miss Williamson ......... 2 
‘he Bishop of Colchester 5 
Rev. J. Bag. t-de-la-Bere 5 
The Bi-hop of Reacing... 20 
F. P. Morris, Hog. .....<-.+cc0ee 5 
Rt. Hon. ef Re ——— 

Bart, GC.3.1, CLK. . 1 
Jobn F, " Secaan, ‘ee Dili ccesaseaces 5 
John F, France, Esq. (Truro) 47 
The Earl Stanbope............... 5) 
The Lord and Lady Balfour 

Of Barkeigh  .....cccccccsccsescee 5 
Fred. A. White, Esq. . 25 
Harry Lloyd, Esq. 160 
Kev. J. G. Brewster 0 
Bell Longburst, Esq.. 5 
Kdgar Willett, Esq. .......00.0 2 
The Archdeacon of London... 2 
W. F. Browell, Esq. 10 
| a) 10 
Norman Watney, Esq. 5 
The Archdeacon of Maidstone 5 
Rev. O O'dfield .........ccccseree 5 
Hon, Lady Hotham .... 1 
Edward Braddell, E-q 5 
Edward Braddell, Esq. 

(Truro) ..... x oe 
Sir Geo. Pring 10 
Miss Forbes 0 
The Bishop of Hereford ...... 5 
The Bishop of St. Davids...... 5 
Rev. W. Ince, D.D..... oo § 
8. M.T, (Bristo))........ “on 
Sir Paget Bowm.», Bart...... 5 


EDWIN FRESHFIELD, Esq., LL.D., 2 

FKED. A. WHITE, Esq., 
LEONARD J. WHITE-THOMSON, 
SYDN&Y W. FLAMANK, 
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The Lord Thring, K. - Wiicaces £10 0 
The Mayor of ‘Truro. « 26 6 
Lieut. -Col, Colville, 0 10 
Rev. H. Waddington . 10 10 
Re. a Sir T. D. 

Bxicdsckeaseninan 5 0 
G. Co! leman, Esq. ie 
Rev. R. Duke ........ 07 
Miss Edith M. Bennet. ........ 5 0 
“A Grateful Churchwoman” 5 0 
Rev. Cauon H. A, Jeffreys .. 5 0 

Edwin Fre-htield. E-q., LL.D. 25 0 
dir Mark W. Collet, Bart. lo 0 
Rt. Hon. sir John Mowbray, 

ea MW oA sacicersegessts 
Rev, W. A. Sp: joner 
Athelstan Riley, E-q. .. 0 
Rev. Sir Talbot H. B, Ba 

| x: 0 
Rey. John J. P. 

CRMUNOD << scatecongunenacincrcacte 20 0 
The Bishop of Carlis! ae 5 5 
Hon, Richard Stratt........... . & @ 
Hon. Henry Cubitt, M.P. ... 10 0 
Hon. R. Marsham- ‘Townshend 5 0 
Sir Richard Dickeson ......... 25 0 
Prof, G, G@. Ramsay, LL.D.... 10 0 
W. Layton Lowndes, Esq. ... 2 2 
Richard Stevens, Es ~ 22 
G. A. Spottiswoode, 3 10 0 
ichard Foster, Esq 10 0 

0. (Truro) Paar . DO 
The Bishop of Llandaff ....... 10 0 
S| RR 10 0 
The Bishop of St. Audrews... 100 0 
Rev. Dr. Irving .....cccoccccccsee 1 
The Master of the Cnarter- 

WIIG vas; sinenkasnidinecccavasioste 5 0 
The tishop of "Winchester . 50 0 
Captain J. R. Rogers............ 5 0 
A. W. Vervall, Ksq., Litt.D... 10 0 
Rev. thy Hon. &, Uarr — 10 0 
Wm. H. Lewis, Keq. «..... 02 
The Master: of the Rolls. 10 0 
W. D. Thurnan, sq... 010 
‘Lhe Bishop of Vover . ow. 5 5 
Rev, u. J. White-Thomson_ w« 32 
‘Lhe Bishop of sh:ewsbury .. 5 0 
Rev, Arnold M, Sharp . za 
Rev. Canon Paul Bush 

(i 1) ae aiadengs 100 0 
Rev. H W. Hutt .n 1 Bei 
Kev, Prebeudary Tucker. 10 10 
Derman Quristophersun, Esq. 5 5 
Kev QCanoa OC. B. Hu chinson 10 10 
J. A. Shaw Stewart, Esq...... » 22 
the Lord St Levan . a O&O © 
George I Biddulph, Esq 5 5 
P. Vernon Smith, Kd, LL.D 1 1 

Ce Baha, sescasencses 010 
7 de Bock Porter, “E: “4. C.B. 3 
P. b. Pennant, sq. 1 
Loru Eustace Vecil.. 5 
Kishop Mite sinson. 5 
The Deaa ot Canterbury . 10 
George Furley, Ksq. . 3 
Musers, Hammond and Co. 5 
Rev. and Mrs, R. Robertson 

BORG ONG IE. atsccsssaicecs 2 
Mrs. J J Rogers... 10 
Rev. John Lock .. 1 
Arthur P Nix, Esq.. 5 
Rev. W. E. Heygate .. F 3 
J. Stone-Wigg, E-q. .... 50 
Wm. Orange, Ksy,0.B.,M.D. 1 
Matthew Bell, Ksy. ........000 3 


Sir @, Baden - Pow 
Gis Whe cccccecscacees 


+ MF. 
The Karl of Lathom, G. ‘6. B. 











A. E, Permewan, Esg., M.D. 10 
The Bishop of Rochester ...... 10 
Adeline Duchess of Bedford 
(Canterbury)......-cccccccessccee 50 
‘The Bishop of Guildford and 
Mrs. Sumuer .......... ecccccce § 20 
Edgar J Elgood, Esq. “a. 2 
David Heid, Eaq, .....c.cccccccosce 2 
Major - Generai Sir F. J. 
Goldsmid, K.C.S.1.,C.B.... 3 
James F, C..bb, Esq. = o @ 
Judge Wiltiam L. Selfe a 
Sir Johu Hassard ............006 5 
sir John A. Hanham, Bart... 2 
£2,082 18 6 


(. Hon Treasurers. 


} Hon, Secs. 
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GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., Pusisers. 


Now complete in 1 vol. super-royal 8vo, 1,360 pp., handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt leaves, 12s. ; or in 2 vols., Old Testament, 9s.; New Testament, 5s. 


THE ART BIBLE. Comprising the Text of 


the Old and New Testaments. With 850 Illustratious, Maps, &e. 


*,* This volume may also be bed in the following special bindings: Plain 
Persian morocco, gilt leaves, 18s.; Persian morocco, antique scroll in gold, gilt 
Jeaves, 21s.; limp morocco, Yapp style, flexible back, solid gold leaves, 30s. ; 
Turkey moroeco, hand-tooled in gold, solid gold leaves, 38s, 





AN ART EDITION OF 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. A New 


Version by H. A. Braytey Hoverrrs. With 100 Illustrations hy J. 
Finnemore, Super-royal 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt leaves, 103, 6d, 


THE STRATFORD-ON-AVON SHAKESPEARE. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


With Glossarial Side-notes. Complete in 12 vols., bound in cloth, with cut 
or uncut edges, 18s.; or inclosed in a quaint box, 21s, 
*,* This favourite Edition may also be had: Half-morocco, gilt tops, 55s. ; 
crushed grained Persian morocco, in box, 70s.; or straight paste grained, gilt 
tops, in box, with steel clasp, 50s. 


SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES. Characteristics 


of Women—Moral, Poetical, and Historical. By Mrs, Jameson, Aythor of 
“*Sacred and Legendary Art.’”’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d.; morocco, giit eg, 5s, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By W. M. Tuackeray. 
Cruwn 8vo, 2s. 6d.; morocco, gilt leaves, 53, 

*,* The above two volumes, tastefully printed on antique paper, and in 
specially designed bindings, from the two first volumes of ‘THE NEW 
LIBRARY,” which will comprise only books of permanent value and interest— 
grave and gay; poetry and prose. The sim will be to give variety rather than 
uniformity, and, therefore, whilst the volumes will bear a general resemblance, 
they will vary somewhat in style and type, a3 well as in the colour and design for 
the binding. 


THE ORACLE ENCYCLOPADIA.  Pro- 


fusely Illustrated. Containing the most accurate information in the most 
readable form, Kdited by R. W. Egerton Eastwick, B.A., of the Middle 


Temple. In 5 vols,, strongly bound, 3Us,; or 1m half-morocco, 52s. 6d. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF PLAYS for Professional 


and Amateur Actors, Adapted from the French by Constance BEERBOHM. 
With 22 Illustrations of Scenes, 1s. Neat week. 


THE NAVY AND ARMY ILLUSTRATED. 


Volumes I. and II., handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt edges, each con- 
taiving severalshundreds of beautifully printed Ilustrations on Art Paper, 
12s. each. 


A, CONAN DOYLE’S STORIES. 
THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD. 


With 24 Illustrations by W. B. Wollen, R.I. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
“The delightful reminiscences of Brigadier Gerard.’’—Times, 


ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


With 24 Illustrations by Sidney Paget. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“For those to whem the good, honest, breathless detective story is dear, Dr. 
Doyle’s book will prove a veritable god-send.”—Athenzum, 


LAST ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK 


HOLMES. Being a New Kdition of bis ‘‘ Memoirs.’ With 25 Ilustrations 
by Sidney Paget. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
*,* A few copies of the Original Edition, with 92 Dlustrations, royal 8vo, 6s., 
may still be had. 


“Should become a favourite gift-book.”—Livernool Mercury. 


THE SIGN OF FOUR: an Earlier Adven- 


ture of Sherlock Holmes. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


"The ‘ Adventures of Sherlock Holmes’ should be read by all who desire 
to improve their faculty of observation. Fathers would do well to make ita 
birthday present to their boys, and if they do this they certainly may have the 
comforting thought that the book will be read from beginning to end.”’ 

—Glamorgan Gazette. 





THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. NEW VOLUMES, 


THE STORY OF EXTINCT CIVILIZATIONS 


OF THE EAST. By R. FE. Anperson, M.A., Contributor to ‘* Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia,” ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” &c. With Maps. 


THE STORY OF THE CHEMICAL 


ELEMENTS. By M. M. Patrison-Murr, M.A., Fellow aud Prelector in 
Chemistry of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


THE STORY OF FOREST AND STREAM. 


By James Ropway, F.L.S., Author of ‘In the Guiana Forest,” &c. With 
27 Illustrations. 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
CAMPING IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


An Account of Camp Life in the Wilder Parts of the Canadian Rocky 
Mountains ; together with a Description of the Region about Banff, Lake 
Lonise, and Glacier, and a Sketch of the Early Explorations, 

By WALTER D. WILCOX. 


With 25 Full-page Photegravures and many Text; Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author, 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. net, 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL; 


or, The Humourists. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Surrey Edition. Uniform in general style with the Buckthorne Edition of 
‘ Tales of a Traveller,” published last year, 2 vols., beautifully i}lustrated, printed, 
and bound, large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 25s. net. 


ROME OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 


By JOHN DENNIE. 


With 5 Maps and Plans, and 58 Full-page Illustrations from Roman Photozraphs, 
8vo, beantifully printed and bound, 2ls. net. 


THE MAKER OF MOONS. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of “ The Red Republic,” “ King and a Few Dukes,” &c. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 6s, 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By EDMONDO DE AMICIS. 
Stamboul Edition, with many beautifal Lilustrations, 8vo, handsomely 
printed and bound in cloth extra, full gilt, 7s. 6d, 














G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; and NEW YORK. 





THE AUTHOR OF “RAB AND HIS FRIENDS.” 


WORKS BY JOHN BROWN, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


HORA SUBSECIVA. 3 vols., 22s. 6d. 
Vol. I. LOCKE AND SYDENHAM. Seventh Edition, 


with Portrait by James Faed. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Vol. II. RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. Fifteenth Edition, 


crown Svo, 7s, 6d. 


% 
Vol. III. JOHN LEECH. Seventh Edition, with Por- 
trait by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. Orown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








Scparate Papers by same Author catracted from “ Hore Subsecive.” 
Rab and his Friends, Illustrated Edition, demy 4to, cloth, 9s. 
Rab and his Friends, Square 12mo, paper cover, 1s. 

Rab and his Friends, Fcap. 8vo, 6d. 


Marjorie Fleming. Illustrated Edition, demy 4to, 6s.; or 
with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


Marjorie Fleming. Fcap. 8vo, 6d. 

Our Dogs. Feap. 8vo, 6d. 

“With Brains, Sir.” Feap. 8vo, 6d. 

Minchmoor. Fcap. 8vo, 6d. 

Jeems the Door-Keeper. F cap. 8vo, 6d. 

The Enterkin. Fcap. 8vo, 6d. 

Plain Words on Health. Fcap. 8vo, 6d. 

Something about a Well: with more of Our Dogs, Fcap. 


Svo, 6d. 
Arthur H. Hallam. F cap. 8vo, 2s., paper; 2s. 6d., cloth. 
Letter to the Rev. John Cairns, D.D. Second Edition, 


crown 8vo, 2s. 
“The author of ‘ Rab and his Friends’ has a place apart among contemporary 
essayists. His manner and his matter are alike peculiar to himself.”—Athenzum, 


DR. JOHN BROWN AND HIS SISTERS 


ISABELLA AND JANE: Outlines, By E. T. McLaren. Fifth Edition, 
Enlarged, fceap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 
** A charming and most delicate study.”—Spectator, 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS, SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of tte ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Oockspur Street (West 
End), London. 
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The ROSEBUD ANNUAL, 1897, 


OonTAINING aBouT 200 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Just the Book for every Nursery. 
Handsome cloth binding, 4s. 


“A dainty and delicious book.” —Sunday School Chronicle. 
« Always a gem—never a richer gem than this year.”—Ardrossan Herald. 
“ Full of quaint pictare, pretty rhymes, and dainty little tales, it is sure to 
prove a huge source of interest to those little ones for whow it is intended.” 
— Gentlewoman. 
Cloth, 5s. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., Author of “ The Evolution of Christianity,” &c. 


Dr. Abbott has gathered in this book the results of years of thought and observa- 
tion on the social order and disorders of the age, and init ko endeavours to apply 
‘Christ’s teachiug on social questions to present conditions. It is needless to say 
that Dr. Abbott discusses his important subject with great ability, and that it is 
an exceedingly valuable contribution toward the clear understanding and wise 
solution of some of the most pressing and perplexing problems of the age, 


Small Books on Great Subjects. 


Pott 8vo, in buckram cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


1. WORDS BY THE WAYSIDE. By George Matheson, 
2. FAITH THE BEGINNING, SELF-SURRENDER THE 


ale or THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. By James Martineau, 
3. RECONSIDERATIONS AND REINFORCEMENTS. By 


J. M. WuirTon, Ph.D., Author of ‘* Beyoud the Shadow,” &c. 


4, HOW TO LIVE IN THE WORLD. By T. T. Munger, 


D.D., Author of “The Freedom of Faith,” “The Appeal to Life,” &, 


5. INDISCREET IMPORTUNITY, and OTHER PAPERS. 


By Marcus Dops, D.D. 


6. THE TRIUMPH OVER LIFE, and OTHER PAPERS. 


By Stoprorp A. Brooke. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


CHAPTERS FROM A LIFE. By 


ELizaABETH Stuart PHELPS. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 53. net. 
“Miss Phelps’s autobiography has somethiug almost approaching charm about 
it, and is likely to find many readers on thia side of the Atlantic, where, indeed, 
some of her books bave hid a larger circulation even than in America. The 
illustrations and portraits are excellent.”—Glasgow Herald, 


A NEW SERIAL STORY (entitled “LOCHINVAR”), by 


S. R. CROCKETT, 


Will commence in THE CHRISTIAN WORLD of January 7th, 1897, 
London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
JAMES CROLL, LL.D., F.R.S. 


Author of “Climate and Time,” “ Discussions on Climate and 


Cosmology,” “Stellar Evolution,” “The Basis of Evolution,” &ec. 
With Memoir of his Life and Work 
By JAMES CAMPBELL IRONS, M.A, 
And Two Portraits. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CHARIOT 
OF THE FLESH. 


A NOVEL. 
BY HEDLEY PEEK. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“* A clever, weird, mystic story.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A new and wonderful novel ”—W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 
“Certain to create much interes’.”—Rapier’s Notes, Badminton Magazine, 
“ Wildly imaginative, intensely dcamatic and cleverly reasoned.” 

—Dundee Advertiser, 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Ltd., 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., New York. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

L The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GRHAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged. 











HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
ks, and Annual Volumes. COa:alogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 





A. & C. BLACK. 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE SCOTTISH 


CHURCH IN CHRISTENDOM. (The Baird Lecture for 1895.) By Prof. 
Hewry Cowan, Aberdeen. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN HEBREW PROPER NAMES. 


By G. Bucnanan Gray, M.A., Lecturer in Hebrew and Old Testament 
Theology in Mansfield College. Orown 8vo, cloth, price 7s.'6d. net. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF BARUCH, Trans- 


latei from the Syriac by the Rev. R. H. Cuarues, Author of “The 
Book of Enoch,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SENSE OF BEAUTY. Being the Out- 


lines = Zisthetic Theory. By Gzorcz Santarana. ‘ Orown 8yo, cloth, 
price 63. : 


INTRODUCTION to STRUCTURAL BOTANY 


Part II. (Flowerless Plants). By D. H. Scorr, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S, 
Honorary Keeper of the Joure!! Laboratory, Royal Gardens, Kew. LIllus- 
trated with 114 Figures. Crown Svo, cloth, price..3s. 6d. Uniform with 
Part I. (Flowering Plants). 


A MAN OF HONOUR. By H. C. Irww. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 























THE LIFEGUARDSMAN. Adapted from 


Schimmel's ‘‘ De Kaptein van de Lijfygarde.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY. A Novel. By Mrs. 


Awyprew Dean, Author of “ The Grasshoppers,” “* A Woman with a Fature,” 
&c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


GUIDE TO BOURNEMOUTH. By A. R. 


Hope Moncrterr. Illustrated with reduced Ordnance Survey Maps. Paper 
covers, price ls, 


STORIES FROM WAVERLEY FOR CHIL- 


DREN. By H. Gassiot. Second Series. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


DRESS-CUTTING AND FRENCH PATTERN 


MODELLING. By Miss Prince Browne. New and Simplified System of 
Dress-Cutting and Tailoring. Also French Pattern Modelling, as taught in 
the Professional Schools in Paris. In 2 volumes, Bouk of Letterpress, 
price ls. net. Book of Diagrams, price 2s. net. 




















A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 








MESSRS, HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ throughout the United Kingdom. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


By Mrs. CRAIK. 
Fully Illustrated by Hugh Riviere. . 
1 vol, large crown 8vo, handsome'y bound, gilt, top, 62, 





Under the Especial Patronage of her Majesty. 


Ready next week in 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully Engraved, 
extra cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. ., 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


for 1897. Sixty-sixth Edition. 


NEW NOVEL, ready on Friday next, December 18th, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


THE YOKE OF STEEL. By C. J. Wis, 


Author of “The Pit Town Coronet,” &c.; and Goprrey Burcuett, Author 
of ‘‘ Dominic Penterne,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY COLONEL CUTHBERT LARKING. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


OF THE DEEPEST DYE. By Colonel Cors- 


BERT Lagxr1nG, Author of “ With Everything against Her,’’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY JESSIE L. NICHOLSON. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


AFTER LONG WAITING. By Jzssm L. 
Nicwoxson, Author of “ Twixt Will and Will Not.” 


NEW WORK BY WALTER WOOD. 
Now ready, 1 vol. large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


BARRACK AND BATTLEFIELD: Tales of 


the Service at Home and Abroad. By WaLtEr Woop, Author of “A 


Captain in the Fusiliers,” &. ' 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. TOM KELLY. 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vv, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


A LEDDY IN HER AIN RIGHT. By Mrs. 


Tom Ke.ty, Author of “Time and Chance,” &. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vo). crown 8vo, 6s. 


DONOVAN. WE TWO. KNIGHT ERRANT. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. WON BY WAITING. 
TO RIGHT THE WRONG. A HARDY NORSEMAN. 





post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street. London, E.C, 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., Gt. Marlborough St,, W. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: his Life and 


Letters. By Juuia Cartwricut (Mrs. Henry Ady). With 9 Phoeto- 
gravures, royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 15s. ‘A fascinating volume. The 
book deals with the artist and his work in every aspect. It will probably be 
accepted as definite.”’— Buack aNnD WuitE, ‘‘ There is much to be thankful 
Sor in the book. First, there are the photogravures, really good, and intelligently 
selected, striking a happy medium between the too familiar and the very little 
known among Millet s masterpieces. They give a real value to the book. In 
the second place, there is a great deal of the painter himself. Indeed, it is a 
book full of interest and pathos and inspiration.” —BooKMAN. ‘‘ A complete and 
ample account of the great French painter.”—Times. ‘‘ An excellent piece of 
work,” —SPECTATOR. 


ADVENTURES OF ROGER L’ESTRANGE., 


Edited by Dominick Daty. With Preface by H. M. Stanury, M.P. 6s. 
** A most lively record of adventure, full of discoveries, surprises, battles, sieges, 
sufferings, love affairs, and hairbreadth escapes.”’—TimEs, ‘‘ Everything that a 
modern adventure story should possess is here. There is even a love tnterest 
so prettily developed and so entirely satisfactory that a hand of a Stevenson or a 
Crockett might have set it down. Fenimore Ovoper hus written no mors convincing 
account of the horrors of Indian torture and imprisonment. The style is the style 
of Defoe with much of Defoe’s simple charm ’”’—DalLy OHRONICLE. 
SECOND EDITION, READY THIs DAY (pr. viii -528, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS (ENGLISH). 


By Colonel P. H. Datpiac, M.P. Including Authors and Copious Subjects 
Indexes. (1) All quotations have been made cirect from the original 
authors; (2) the best editions of the original authors have invariably been 
used; (3) in all cases full references to the ‘‘ch»pter and verse” of the 
quotations are given. *‘ An improvement upon Bartlett's and other well- 
known works."—Times, ** Worthy ofa place in every library where scholarship 
is valued.”—ScotsmMaNn. ‘‘A distinct advance on all its predecessors.” — 
Jocrnat oF Epvucation, ‘The work is up-to-date and adinirably expl.cit.” 
—Pa.u May Gazette. 
«Ow JONES” FOR FAMILY READING. 


TOM JONES: the History of a Foundling. 


By Henry Fieipine. Edited, for the use of Modern Re:ders, by his Great- 

Granddaughter, J. E. M. Fievpina. 6s. “ There is no reason why the book, 

as now revised, shculd not be read wherever Dickens and Thackeray are read,” 
A CHRISTMAS CARD IN BOOKLET FuRM. 


TRUE WOMANHOOD. By W. Connincuam, 


D.D., Hon. Fellow of Caius College, and Vicar of S. Mary’s, Cambridge 
The Power of Woman; Marriage as a Vocation; Mothertiord; Woman’s 
Works; Woman as a Teacier; Woman’s Mission. White and gold, ls. 

“A REGULAR BOY’S BOOK.” 


THE FARM iN THE KAROO; a Sketch of 


South African Life. By Mrs. Cargey- Hopson. Illnstrated, 2s. 6d. 
“ Delightfully natural.’—DarLy TeLecraraH, “ A regular boy’s book, all 
abeut snakes, elephants, Hottentots, ostrich-farming, Saheons, and other 
marvels of the Cape.” —SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH FAiRY TALES 


FROM THE NORTH COUNTRY (Orally Collected). By AFRrep O, 
Fryer, Py.v., M.A. Lilustrated, cioth extra, 2s. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 














GRAND GIFTS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE GIRL’S OWN 
ANNUAL 


Contains 832 pages of interesting and useful reading. Profusely 
Illustrated. Price 8s. in handsome cloth cover; or, for 
Lending Libraries, in Two Half-Yearly Volumes, 8s. the two, 





“Wholesome matter of good literary quality.”—Spectator. 

“The girls catered for are healthy English maidens, who love 
the cycle and the tennis-lawn, and yet are fond of music and art, 
and are deft in all housewifely accomplishments.” 

—Christian World, 

“A pleasant volume. Everything that can possibly interest, 
amuse, or even instruct a girl is given here.”—Saturday Review. 

«A mass of good things.”—Leeds Mercury. 

«“ As handsome and desirable a volume as one could select as q 
gift for a girl.”—G@lasgow Herald. 


THE BOY’S OWN 
ANNUAL 


Contains 832 pages, with many Coloured and Wood Engravings. 
Price 8s. in handsome cloth; or, for Libraries, in Half-yearly 
Volumes, 8s. the two. 


An unrivalled storehouse for boys, of entertaining stories, 
interesting papers, and capital illustrations. The coloured 
pictures are especially noticeable.”—Manchester Courier. 

“The tone of the ‘ Boy’s Own’ is thoroughly healthy; there is 
interest without sensationalism. No boy will be able to resist its 
attractions.” —Record. 

“No better birthday or Christmas present than the yearly 
issue of the ‘Boy’s Own Paper’ could well be selected.”’—Scotsman, 





Published at 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A BRIGHT AND 
HAPPY DAY; AREAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 





250 
ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SUNDAY 


The New Vol. now ready, 3s., pictorial paper 


boards; 5s, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


“Cannot fail to be appreciated. The editor has 
succeeded in a remarkable degree.” —Nonconformist. 

**We know of no better wagazine of its kind,”— 
Church Times. 

“Well written, well illustrated, well printed.’”— 
Morning Post. 


Christian World, 


GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C.; 


And all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


“**Sunday’ might also be called Sunny Days, for 
they will be light for any youngsters who get it.”— 


“Deservedly a favourite.”— Saturday Review, 
“An old favourite with the little ones, and is as 
good as ever.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOW READY, cloth, lettered, 33. 6d. 
Verses, Wise or Otherwise. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, 
and all Booksellers’. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OuTsIDE PaGr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
#10 10 





416 


LARGE PAGES. 















g acares 0 
NEARED cacsccscscsorsiveseonstaseanns OG oO 
Quarter-Page........... soos 212 6 
Narrow Column ..... soos 310 0 
Half-Column ...........0. scone 115 O 
Quarter-Column ........sscceereee O17 6 

CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page #21414 0 
TOMAS PAKS scciscssscccctessvensscsss, Jae OO 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 














ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, 
DIFFICULT BREATHING 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s, 


DATURA 


2s, 6d., 58., and 10s, 


PROMPTLY AND 
EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


SAVORY & MOORE’S 


; Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non. 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation—Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
SAVORY & MOORE, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


TATULA. 








A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





Half- Quar- 
yearly. terly. 
£1 86...0143..072 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
part of the United 


Kingdom... ... s+ 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &... .. .. «. 1106..0153...078 





FISHERS 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND. 


188 


Oatalogues post-free, 











NOTICE.—In juture the InpEx to the “‘ SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
each. 
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THOS. DE LA RUE & C0,’S 
LIST. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 


NEW EDITION (22nd), 80th Thousand, cap. 8vo, 
cloth, giltextra, price 53. Handsomely printed in 
red and blx»ck. Revised throughout. 


WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES 


of. By “CavenDIsH.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
NEW EDITION (9ti), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s. Hand+om-»ly pr.nted in red and black. 
PIQUET, LAWS of. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 

on the Game, by ‘ CaveNnpisH.” 





NEW EDITION (ith), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
Greatly Enlarged and Revised throughont, price 5s, 


ECARTE, LAWS of. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Cluts. Witu a Treatise 
on the Game, by ‘* CavenDISH.” 











THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 
SIXTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price, 10s, 6d, 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, ex- 


Champion. Edited by “ CavreNpisH.” With 
upwards of 200 Illustrat’ons. 





FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s. Haudsomely printed in red and black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS and the UNBLOCKING 
GAME. By “ Caven:1sH.” 


CARD GAMES by “Cavendish.” 
Prive 6d. each. American Leads (8vo). POCKET 
SERIES: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads; 
Rules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand, 





Piquet. Rubicon Bezique. Polish Bézique. 
Ecirté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial. Spoil- 
Five. Calabrasella, Sixty-Six. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE, 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, price 16s, 


PATIENCE GAMES, with 
EXAMPLES PLAYEDTHRCUGH. Illustrated 
with numerous Diagrams. Ey ‘“ CavENDISH.” 
Handsomely printed in red and black. 





THIRD EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price ls, 6d, 


4 
RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 
Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs, With 
a Guide to the Game, by ‘‘ CaveNnpDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s, 64. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwin; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by James CLay. 





SIXTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
prica 3s. 6d, 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. 
Pots, F.R.S. An Es-ay on the Scientite and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game, 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 





SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
i d 


price ls, 6d. 
BRIDGE, LAWS of. Adopted by 


the Portland and Tart Clubs; anu a Guide 10 
the Game, by “ Poaz.” 


HOMO, GUIDE to. By Henry J. 
WEINTzZ. An Amusing and [ntellectuat Game 
for Two, played on a Draught-board. With 
pieces, price is. 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSED DIARIKS, PORTABLE DIARIES 
OALENDARS, &., for 1897, in great variety, may 
now be had ot all Booksellers and Stationers, Als», 
“FINGER,” “THUMB,” & “ PALM”-SHAPED 
DIARIES, in neat cases. Wholesale only of the 
Publishers, 











THOS. DE LA RUE and CO,, Limited, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





PROF, A. LOISETTE’S 

ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 

The last, most Complete, and Perfect Edition. 
MIND-WANDERING CURED. 
SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 

Hands mely bound, with Portrait and Autograph. 
Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. Prospecius, 
with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional, 
and Business Men all over the world, FRER. Ad- 
dress, A, LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or 200 Regent Street, London. Not sold elsewhere. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


NOTICE.—The First Edition of HENRI ROCHE- 
FORT’S “Ze ADVENTURES of MY LIFE” 
being now out of print,a SECOND EDITION will be 
ready on WEDNESDAY NEXT, at all Libraries and 
Booksellers’, price 255. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
THE NEW VOLUME WILL BE READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 


THORNTON’S SPORTING TOUR in the NORTH. By 


Ovlonel T. THORNTON, of Thornville Royal. With the Original Illustrations by Garrard, Coloured 
Plates by G. Lodge, and other Llustrations. Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s. Also a limited Large- 


Paper Edition, £2 2:, 
VOL. I. NOW READY. 


The LIFE of a FOX and the DIARY of a HUNTSMAN. 


By Taomas Situ, Master of the Hambledon and Pytchley Hounds. With the Original Illustrations by 
the Author, and 6 Coloured Pilates by GH. Jalland. Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s. Also a 
limited Large-Pzper Kdition, with Plates on Japanese vellum, £2 2s, net. 
GLOBE.—“ Paper, type, an! binding are all that could be desired; and the library may be said to make 
an admirable beginning.” 
WORLD.—“ No hunting men should be without this book in their libraries,” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ IE the following volumes are as well chosen and as well got up as the first, 
‘Tne Sportsman’s Library’ will without doubt be found on the bookshelves of most Englishmen devoted to 
outdoor sports.” 








NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


FIFTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES of INDIA. By Licut.- 


Col. Po.tox, Author of “Sport in Burmah.” Illustrated by A.C. Corbould. Demy 8vo, 163, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ An exciting and delightful book of sport, Certainly it is among the best books 
of the kind ever published, both in material and treatment,” 
YORKSHIRE POST.—“ The best book on big game that has been published this season.” 


IN and BEYOND the HIMALAYAS: a Record of Sport 
and Travel. By S. J. Sronn, late Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Western Oircle North-West 
Provinces of India. With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Charles Whymper. Demy Svo, 163, 

GLASGOW HERALD.—* A work which will fill all lovers of sport with delight—and with envy.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ Of all the works on Indian sport which come to us one year with another this 
is the handsomest, and one of the most thoroughly interesting.” 


THROUGH the SUB-ARCTIC FOREST: a Record of 4,000 


Miles Exploration in British Columbia and Alaska, By Warburton Pike, Author of “ Barren Grounds 

of Canada.” With numerous Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 
LIVERPOOL MERCURY.—* Not only is Mr. Pike an experienced and daring explorer, but he has the gift 
of a particularly entertaining recounter. The work is one of very widescope; it includes numberless exciting 
incidents, cisplays a cultured mind, a steadfast and courageous nature, and is replete with most valuable 


information.” 
PROFESSOR LLOYD MORGAN’S NEW WORK. 


HABIT and INSTINCT: a Study in Heredity. By Prof. 
C. Luorp Moraan. Author of “ Animal Life and Intelligence.” Based on the Author's ‘* Lowell Lectures” 
in 1895-96. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

LIVERPOOL POST.—‘' For the first time a great authority bas placed the subject of ‘Instinct v. Homan 

Reasoning’ on @ clear and almost demonstrable basis.” 


THREE DELIGHTFUL GIFT-BOOKS. 


PRESENTATION EDITION OF DEAN HOULE’S FAMOUS WORK. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 


By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester. 
: oloured Plates by H. G. Moon, and Illustrations in Black and White by G. 8. Elgood, R.I. 
With 4 beantiful Coloure sd Handsomely bound, 10a, 6d, 7 — 


NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


THE PLANT LORE AND GARDEN CRAFT 
OF SHAKESPEARE. 


By the Rev. Canon ELLAOOMBE, Author of “In a Gloucestershire Garden.” 
With 80 Ilustrations, handsomely bound, 103, 6d. 


A TREASURY OF MINOR BRITISH POETRY. 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
Handsome’y bound, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The idea in an admirable one and it has been admirably carried out. 
The book is a valuable contribution tv poetical literature.” 











NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST. By| INTERLUDES. By Maup Oxenpen. 
Os. 


Auice Spinner, Author of “ A Study in Colour,” 













































&e. 63. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Good, too, is Miss 
Spinuer’s budget of short stories, ‘ Buckra Tommie 
is an exqu'sitely pathetic story.” 


SCOTSMAN.—" An admirably written book. The 
aathor is to be congratulated on the strength with 
which she portrays men and women, and describes 
the — of love or of grief that sometimes fill the 
mind.” 





NEW BOOKS FOR 
WAGNER'S HEROINES: Brunhilda, 


Senta, Isolda. By Constance Mavp, Author of 
“* Wagner's Heroes.” Illustrated by W. T. Maud. 
Crowa 8vo, handsomely bound, 5s. 


HOW DICK and MOLLY SAW 
ENGLAND. By M. H.Cornwa t-Leeu, Author 
ot © How Dick and Molly went Round the World.” 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 4to, 53. 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 
TWO NEW BOOKS BY KIRK MUNROE. 
SNOW-SHOES and SLEDGES. By 


Kirk Munrog, Author of “The Fur Seal’s 
Tooth.” Finely Lilustrated, 5s. 


RICK DALE: a Story of the Far 


North-West. By Kirk Monrox. Finely I!lus- 
trated, 5s, 


New York: 70 Fifth Avenue. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY- BOOKS. 


BY @ A. HENTY. 


AT AGINCOURT: a Tale of the White Hoods of Paris. 


With 12 Page Illustrations by Wal Paget. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 
“Mr. Henty’s admirers—and they are many—will accord a hearty welcome to the volume entitled ‘At 
Agincourt.’ ’’—Athenzum, 


WITH COCHRANE THE DAUNTLESS: a Tale of the 


Exploits of Lord Cochrane in South American Waters. With 12 Page Illustrations by W. H. 
Murgetson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, Olivine edges, 6s. 
“It is a spirited narrative, giving glimpses of many lands, and it holds the reader fascinated to the last 
page.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ON THE IRRAWADDY: a Story of the First Burmese 


War. With 8 Illustrations by W. H. Overend. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
*‘ Altogether this is a capital story, and the descriptions of the Burmese cities and scenery are very 
good.” —Times. 


THE YOUNG COLONISTS: a Tale of the Zulu and Boer 


Wars. With 6 Illustrations by Simon H. Vedder. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d, 
“‘The story of the Zulu and Boer wars presented in Mr. Henty’s best manner,”—St. James’s Gazette, 


MR. HENTY’S PREVIOUS BOOKS. 


Price 6s. each. Price 6s. each. 


A Knight of the White Cross, With Wolfe in Canada. 
The Tiger of Mysore. When London Burned. 
Wulf the Saxon. The Lion of the North. 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve, With Clive in India. 
Through the Sikh War, In Freedom’s Cause. 
Beric the Briton Through the Fray. 

In Greek Waters. Under Drake’s Flag. 





Price 5s, each 


Orange and Green. 
Bravest of the Brave. 
A Final Reckoning. 
The Cat of Bubastes. 
For Name and Fame. 
Dragon and the Raven. 
St. George for England, 


The Dash for Khartoum, True to the Old Fiag. By Sheer Pluck, 
Redskin and Cowboy. Peles 6 es Facing Death, 
By Right of Conquest. Tice OS. each. Price 3s. 6d. 


By England’s Aid. — 

With Leein Virginia. 

By Pike and Dyke. 

The Lion of St. Mark. 
Captain Bayley’s Heir.” 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
For the Temple. 

The Young Carthaginian. 


Through Russian Snows. 

In the Heart of the Rockies. 
A Jacobite Exile. 
Condemned as a Nihilist. 
Held Fast for England. 
Maori and Settler, 

One of the 28th. 

In the Reign of Terror. 


A Chapter of Adventures, 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Sturdy and Strong. 
Price is. 6d. each. 


Tales of Daring and Danger. 
Yarns on the Beach, 











BY HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


THE LOG OF A PRIVATEERSMAN. With 12 Page 


Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.L Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
+ As a story-teller Mr. Oollingwood is not surpassed. His incidents are brilliantly described, and follow 
in a rapid succession which never flags or repeats itself.’’—Spectator. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOK. 


TO TELL THE KING THE SKY IS FALLING. By 


Sneita FE. Brarnk. With over 80 quaint and clever Illustrations by Alice B. Woodward. 8vo, cloth, 
decorated boards, gilt edges, 5s. 
‘A delightful and ingenious fairy tale...... A book that will charm all the little ones, and many of their 


elders.” — Queen. 
BY KIRK MUNROK. 


THROUGH SWAMP AND GLADE: a Tale of the Seminole 


War. With 8 Page Illustrations by Victor Perard. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivive edges, 53. 
“Mr. Kirk Munroe has told no story so forcible and pathetic as_*‘ Through Swamp and Glade.’’”’— World, 


BY FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 


A GIRL’S LOYALTY. With 8 Page Illustrations by John 


H. Bacon. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 
** A well-constructed narrative of domestic interest.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“The one book for girls that stands out this year is ‘A Girl’s Loyalty.’ ’—Review of Reviews, 
BY CHARLES W. WHISTLER. 


WULFRIC THE WEAPON THANE: a Story of the 


Danish Conquest of East Anglia. With 6 Page Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 4s. 

“There is certainly not a dull page in the whole volume.””—Record, 

“© A most romantic tale.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


‘ BY HUGH ST. LEGER. 


AN OCEAN OUTLAW: a Story of Adventure in the good 


Ship Margaret. With 6 Page Illustrations by William Rainey, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 
“* We know no modern boy’s book in which there is more sound, hearty, and good-humoured fun, or of 
which the tone is more wholesome and bracing.”—National Observer. 


BY ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 


VIOLET VEREKER’S VANITY. With 6 Page Illustrations 


by Gertrude Demain Hammond. Crown 8yo, cloth elegant, 3s, 6d. 
“ Gracefully written and beautifully illustrated.’’—Westminster Gazette. 
“ The story is bright and wholesome, and the illustrations are excellent.”—Public Opinion. 


BY G. MANVILLE FENN. ; 


QUICKSILVER; or, The Boy with no Skid to his Wheel. 


With 6 Page Illustrations by Frank Dadd. New dition, crown 8v0, cloth elegant, 33, 6d. 
**One of the best of George Manville Fenn’s stories.”—Standard. 
“A charming story.”—Bookman, 





Also NEW STORY-BOOKS at various prices from 3s. to 6d. 


BLACKIE and SON’S New Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation, School Prizes 
Rewards, &c., sent post-free on application. 


, 





TWO NEW NOVELS, 
The Luckiest Man in the World. 


By Mary ALpert, Author of ‘*Delia’s Story.” 
‘*A Hidden Terror,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6g, % 


The Great Beckleswaithe Mystery 
and How it was Solved. Related by the 
Man who Solved It. By Henry Herman 
Author of “Eagle Joe,” “His Angel,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. . 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HA 
KENT, and OO., Limited 70%: 





Just published, price Is. net. 
EALTH DI1STRIBUTION 
The Principles of. . 

i By C. Y. ie ee =>. 

ing in part printed from tures delivered 
titi 2 8 ve oR ad 
Gitnert G. WaLms.Ley, 50 Lord Street, Liverpool; 
SIMPKIN, MaRSHALt, aud Co., Limited, London, ” 
and all Booksellers’, 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen, 
Bots. +-Bota. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 138, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 16g, on. 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= old in bottle, at 228., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 
lozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintayes 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im. 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 
ACCIDENTS St00ttse. crcttio, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 











IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particn- 
lars, po:t-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSOCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPs’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR, 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey. 





1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 








yy 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


JUST READY, with 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR CHARLES HALLE. 


Being an Autobiography (1819-1860) with Correspondence and Diaries. 
Edited by his Son, C. E. HALLE, and his Daughter, 
MARIE HALLE. 

“The autobiography is most interesting, and throughout there is the charm 
of the author’s luminous and graceful style...... Mr. C. E. Hallé’s supplementary 
chapier is only too brief; he tells the story of the last thirty years of his father’s 
life, and includes in it many sketches of home life.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“¥or clearness, attractiveness of style, rapid succession of incident, and 
faculty of bringing well-known characters before the reader, the narrative of 
Charles Hallé’s earlier years could scarcely be improved upon.” —Daily Chronicle, 


New Volume by H. SETON MERRIMAN & S. G. TALLENTYRE. 
NOTICE .—Z%e First Edition of THE 
MONEY-SPINNER, & other Character 
Notes, dy H. S. MERRIMAN and 
S.GLTALLENTYRE, with 12 Full-page 
Illustrations by Arthur Rackham, crown 
8vo, 6s., ts evhausted. A SECOND 
EDITION will be ready tn a few days. 


RODNEY STONE. By A. Conan Doyts, 


Author of ‘The White Company,” &. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
From Punch.—‘‘ A delightful quality about ‘Rodney Stone’ is its lilting ‘ go.” 
There is not a dull page init from first to last. Allis light, colour, movement, 
blended and inspired by a master hand.” 








READY THIS DAY, with 6 Fall-page Illustrations, small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


SELECTED POEMS OF WALTER VON DER VOGELWEIDE, 
THE MINNESINGER. Translated by W. Atisoy Puituirs, M.A. 


THE WITCHFINDER. By T. Peutarr. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE BORDERER. By Ava™ Lizsurn. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Edited 


and Annotated by AvGusTINE BirRELL, Q.C., M.P., and Freperic G. 
Kenron. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a 
Portrait-Frontispiece to each volume, 7s. 6d. per volume. 
*,* An Edition has also been printed on Oxford India Paper. This can be 
obtained only through Booksellers, who will furnish particulars as to price, &c. 


PREHISTORIC MAN AND BEAST. By the Rev. H. N. 


Hutcuinson, Author of ‘ Extinct Monsters,” “ Creatures of Other Days,” 
&e. With a Preface by Sir Henry Howortu, M.P., F.R.3., and 10 Full-page 
Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. By Mrs. Humpury Warp. 


Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE SOWERS. By H.S. Merriman, 11th Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
CLEG KELLY. ByS. R.Crocxert. 3lst Thousand. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan Doyrue, Author of 


** Micah Clarke,” &c. 16tu eiition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humpnry Warp, Author of “Robert 
kismere,” &c. 15th Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. By Ricuarp Jezrverizs. 
New Edition, wits all tue Illustrations of the former Edition. Orown 8vo, 5s. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE: its Peoples, History, and Products 


wy Sir W. W. Hunter, K C,S.1,0.LE., LL.D. Third and Standard Kdition, 
with Map. Demy 8vo, 283. 


KOURS IN A LIBRARY. By Leste StepHen. Revised, Re- 
arranged, and Cheaper Hdition, with additional Chapters. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 
6s. each, 


A SELECTION FROM THE. POETRY OF ELIZABETH 


BARRETT BROWNING. First and Second Series. Orown 8vo, 3:. 6d. each, 


A SELECTION FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 


BROWNING, First and Second Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 
—Unirorm Epition. 6 vols. small crown 8vo. With Portraits and a few 
Illustrations, 5s, each. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS.—Unirorm Epit1on. 17 vols. 
crown 8vo, bound in sets, £45s.; or the volumes, bound separately, 5s. each. 
‘This edition contains three Portraits of Mr. Browning at different periods 
of life, and a few Lilustrations. 

*,* A List of the Volumes will be sent on application. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. —Unirorm Ebprrron. 


Volume Lilustrated by a Vignette Title-page. 


Second 


Each 


10 vols. large cr. 8vo, 6s. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. — Tue Porvtar Eprrion. 
13 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 
£3 5s.; or in haif-morocco, gilt, £5 10s. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Tue Cuearer ILiustratep 
Epition. 26 vols, bound in cloth, #411s.; or handsomely bound in half. 
morocco, £8 8s. *,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 





Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward an Illustrated 
Catalogue of the various Editions of W. M. Thackeray’s Works, ora 
Complete Catalogue of their Publications, post-free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 











MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED AUSTIN, 
POET-LAUREATE. 
A NEW OOLLECTED EDITION OF POEMS, in 7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. each, 


Vol. I.—Tar Tower or Raset: a Cerestiat Love Drama, 
Vol. If.—SavonaroLa: A TRAGEDY, 
Vo). IfI.—Prince Luctrer. 





Vol. IV.—THe Human TraGepr, 
Vol. V.—Lyricat Poems. 
Vol. VI.—NarratTIve Porms, 


Vol. VII.—Fortunatus Tok PEssiIMIst. 


ENGLAND'S DARLING. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MADONNA’S CHILD. New Edition, Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE SEASON: a Satrre. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE, With Illustrations, Seventh Thousand, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 93. 

IN VERONIOA’S GARDEN. With Illustrations, Fourth Thousand, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ENGLISH LYRICS. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 64, 


Super-royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF FREDERICK WALKER, 


A.R.A. By JonN George Marss. With 13 Photogravures and 100 Iilastration:. 
DAILY NEWS.—* All who love Frederick Walker, and honour his name—avd 
who do not ?—will welcome this biography of him by so competent and im- 
partial a writer and critic as Mr. John George Marks....,,.It is memoir and 
autobiography in one, and in both respects delightful, pathetic, and impressive.” 


HUGH THOMSON’S NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 


JANE AUSTEN’S *“‘EMMA.” With 40 Illustrations by 


Hvueu Tuomson, and an Introduction by Austin Dosson. In cloth ele- 
gant, gilt edges, 5s.; in plain cloth, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 


WESTWARD HO! An LFdition de Luze, with 80 Full- 


page and other Illustrations by Onartes HE. Brock. Printed in red and 
black, in 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 21s. 


CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volumes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 63. each. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. ByanOxtpBoyr. With 


80 Illustrations by Epmunp J. SuLLIvan. 
With 


THE ALHAMBRA. By Wasarneton Irvine. 
an Introduction by ExizaBeTH Rosins PENNELL. Illustrated with Drawings 
of the Places mentioned by JoserH PENNELL. Also a limited Edition on 
Super-royal, Hand-made paper, with 12 extra Lithographic Proofs, 42s. net. 
(250 Conies for America, and 250 Conies for England.) 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
STORIES OF NAPLES AND THE CAMORRA. By 


CuarLes Grant. With Introductory Memoir of the Author by J. B. 
CaPPER. 
Mr. GuapsTong writes to the publishers:—‘‘In all the tales I think it most 
interesting and ins‘ractive—in the two first delightful, and extremely skilful 
also...... Mr. Grant must have been a delightfal man.” 























FOURTH EDITION. with Supplementary Ohapter on the 
ARMENIAN QUESTION, 


TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT: being Notes of a 


Vacation Tour inthe Autumn of 1876, By James Bryce, Author of ‘‘ The 
American Commonwealth,” &c. With Engraving and Coloured Map, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ To that charming book of travel the author has now added 
a supplementary chapter, giving the history of the last ‘Twenty Years of the 
Armenian Question.’ It is a chapter of modern history which Mr. Bryce has 
special, and perhaps unique, qualitications for writing...... He is an historian at 
once of brilliant parts and impartial temper.” 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. New Edition, Revised, with Illustrations. 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD IN ENGLAND & SCOTLAND. 


By Wit.tam WINTER. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ SCOTSMAN.” 
Demy 8vo, 10s, net. 


AN EDITOR’S RETROSPECT. Fifty Years of News- 


piper Work. By Cuar.es A. Coorer. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ He gossips in a pleasant way about an immense number of 
people—journalists, statesmen, authors, professors—with whom he has fore 
gathered in London and the provinces, and in Scotland.” 














Suner-royal 8vo, 253. net. 


SCULPTURED TOMBS OF HELLAS. By Pexcr 


GaRpNER, Litt.D., Professor of Classical Archeology and Art in the 
University of Oxford. With 30 Plates and 87 KEngravings in the Text. 


1. V., Completing the Work, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Vo 
ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. With Critical 
Introductions by Various Writers and General Introductions to each Period. 
Edited by Henry Crats, C.B. 
Vol. ¥. NINETEENTH CENTURY. Containing, amongst others, 
Selections from the Writings of Scott, Lamb, Sydney Smith, Macaulay, 
Lord Beaconsfield, Thsckeray, Charles Dickens, Oharlotte Bronté, 
Charles Kingsley, George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Edward Freeman, 
John Richard Green, Walter H. Pater. 


VOL. V. NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT PERSONS. Reprinted 
from The Times, Vol. V., 1891-92. Containing amonzst others: Lord 
Tennyson, John Greenleaf Whittier, Professor E. A. Freeman, Cardinal 
Manning. 








Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


POPULAR FALLACIES REGARDING BIMETALLISM. 
By Sir Rorggt EpGcumBe. 
RICH AND POOR. “ ies. Deters BosanQueET. 
Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MARKETABLE 
MARINE FISHES OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. Prepared by order of 
the Council of the Marine Biological Associ:tion, especialiy for the use of 
those interested in tie sea-fishing industry, by J. T. Cunnineuam, M.A, 
Naturalist on the Staff of the Marine Biological Station, With Preface by 
Professor E. Ray Langester, M.A., LL.D. LILlustrated. 








MACMILLAN and CO, (Limited), London. 
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THE ONLY AUTHORISED AND 
COPYRIGHT EDITION 


BYRON’S WORKS. 


THE POETICAL AND PROSE 
WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


A New Text, CoLLATED, SO FAR AS IS POSSIBLE, WITH THE 
OriainaL MSS. anp Revisep PRooFs, WHICH ARE STILL IN 
EXISTENCE, WITH MANY HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED ADDITIONS. 
Edited by Lord Byron’s Grandson, the Eart or LoveLace. 





Mr. Murray will commence the publication of his New Edition 
of Brron’s PorricaL anpD Prose Works early next year (1897). 
The possession of almost all the original MSS. and proof sheets, 
which are now undergoing a most careful and minute collation, 
will enable Mr. Murray to lay before the public for the first time 
an authentic and genuine text of Byron’s Works. The collation 
has proved that all other texts are corrupt and imperfect ; it also 
throws a curious light on Byron’s methods of working, and on the 
brilliant and remarkable additions and interpolations which he 
was in the habit of making after the poems were printed, and in 
some cases even after they were published. Several new poems and 
fragments will appear for the first time in this New Edition. 


The already published letters have been corrected, omitted 
names and passages have been restored, many letters which 
Moore was unable to insert sixty years ago, and many others 
which he never saw, will be included in the series. 


Not only the letters and materials collected by the late Mr. 
Murray during upwards of fifty years, but also other documents 
and correspondence in the possession of Lord Lovelace, will add 
to the value of Mr. Murray’s definitive edition of Byron’s Works. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


RIGHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
THE JERNINGHAM LETTERS 


(1780-1833). Edited, with Notes, by Eazrron Castxe, M.A., 
F.S.A. With Portraits and other Illustrations, in 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 24s. 


OVER THE ANDES FROM THE 
ARGENTINE TO CHILI AND PERU. By May Crommetin. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS 


By James Joun Hissry, Author of “A Tour in a Phaeton,” 
&c. With Illustrations, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 








TWO NEW NOVELS. 
THE BACKSLIDER. By Constance 


Smitru, Author of “The Repentance of Paul Wentworth.” 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE MISTRESS OF BRAE FARM. 
nd geen ppconei —— of “Not Like Other Girls,” 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should ba sent,—Bankers, 
Messre, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 











MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST, 


NEW ROMANCE BY MR. WILLIAM MoRRIS, 
THE WELL AT THE 
WORLD'S END: a Tale. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, 
Author of “The Earthly Paradise.” 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 


FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 


RED DEER. 


NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. H. A. Macrpurrson, 
DEER STALKING, By Cameron oF LOCHIEL, 
STAG HUNTING. By Viscount Esrineton. 
COOKERY. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With 10 Illustrations by J. Charlton and A, Thorburn, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS, 


(Third Series.) WILDFOWL. By Sir Rate Parne-GaLiwey, Bart. With 
200 Illustrations by C. Whymper, J. G. Millais, A. de Bree, and the Author, 
Crown 8vo, 18s, 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITY, 
Examined with Reference to the Physical, Ethnozrarhic, and Historical 
Conditions of the Provinces, chiefly on the Basis of the Kevenue-Settlement 
Records and District Manuals, By B. H, BapEn-PowELL, C.1.E., Hon. M.A. 
Oxon. With Map, 8vo, 16s. 


THE UNION OF ENGLAND AND SCOT- 


LAND: a Study of International History. By James Macxrnnox, 
Ph.D. Lectarer on History in the University of St. Andrews. 8vo, lés. 
“The author has produced a very interesting, and, on the whole, impartially 

written account of the eventful period which led up to the Union, and the t 
struggle for and against the Union itself, and of the consequences resultin 
from it...... No one can question the admirable spirit and fairness with whi 
he discusses his subject, or the ability and industry he has brought to bear 
on it.”—Edinburgh Review, 


INDUSTRIES AND WEALTH of NATIONS. 


By Micuart G. Murua tt, Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, Member 
of the Committee of the British As:ociation, Author of “ The Dictionary of 
Statistics.” Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


THE STANDARD OF VALUE. By Wits 


LeIGHTON JorDAN, Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, Member of the 
London Ohamber of Commerce, &c. Seventh Edition. With a Preface in 
Defence of the Silver Party in the United States. Orown 8vo, 6s, 


CRAGS AND CRATERS: Rambles in the 


Island of Réunion. By Wiit1am Duprey OLIVER, M.A. With 27 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


A BOYAR OF THE TERRIBLE: a Romance 


of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, First Tsar of Russia, By Frep, WHISHAW. 
With 12 Illustrations by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ecru written, is full of adventure, and gives an interesting presentment 
of Russian life.”—Scotsman. 
“ A vigorously-written story, in the form of a personal narrative, and full of 
incident in what may be called the Weyman style.’’-—Home News, 


DORCAS HOBDAY: 


Roxesr. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ A very clever novel, written in the author’s best style.” — Dundee Courier. 
“An exceedingly striking and interesting veg full of lively incident and 
exciting events...... The author keeps the thread of his narrative well in band, 
and unravels it with great skill."—Aberdeen Daily Free Press, 


THE RED SCAUR: a Story of Rustic Life 


in Northumberland, By P, ANDERSON GRaHAM. Crown 8vo, 68, 


THE PRINCESS DESIREE: a Romance. 


oy : een Buiacx. With 8 Illustrations by John Williamson, crown 
v0, 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





























a Novel. By Cuaruzs 




















NOW READY, demy 8vo, 6s., with Illustrations. 


THE VEIL LIFTED: a New Light on 
the World’s History. By H. MARTYN KENNARD, 

‘The book is one which will be of the utmost utility in elucidating some of the 
mysteries of the Egyptian and Israelitish History. Asacontribution to our know- 
ledge of the ancient world the book is remarkable; asa setting forth cf a new and 
startling theory with consummate skill, and apparently conclusive argument, it 
is probably unique.”—South Wales Times and Star of Gwent. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





OOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON.—Special 
New List just ready, containing the best Illustrated Books for Presents 

and all the Newest Books for Children.—Po:t-free of A, and F, DENNY, 
304 Strand, W.C., and 32 Chariug Cross, 8.W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


EILEEN’S JOURNEY: a True History in Fairyland for Children and Young Readers. 


By ERNEST ARTHUR JELF. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR WORKS BY H. C. BARKLEY, 
Author of ** Between the Danube and the Black Sea,” 


MY BOYHOOD: a Story-Book for Boys. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
STUDIES IN THE ART OF RAT-CATCHING. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


OUR SEVEN HOMES: Autobiographical Reminiscences of the late Mrs. RunpLE CHARLES, 


Author of “ The Schénberg-Cotta Family.” With Portraits, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





COMMON THOUGHTS ON SERIOUS SUBJECTS: Addresses to the Elder 


Students of the Rajkumar College, Kattywar. By the late CHESTER MAUNAGHTEN, M.A. Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by ROBERT WHITE- 
LAW, Master at Rugby School. With Portrait and Iilustrations, crown 8vo, 9s, 


THE JAPANESE ALPS: an Account of Climbing and Exploration in the unfamiliar 


Mountain Regions of Central Japan. By the Rev. WALTER WESTON, M.A., F.S.A., Member of the Alpine Club; late British Cuaplain, Kobe, Japan, 
With Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s, 


“The best book of travel I have seen for many a long day.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE LETTERS OF FREDERIC, LORD BLACHFORD, Under-Secretary 


of State for the Colonies, 1860-1871. Edited by GEORGE EDEN MARINDIN, With Portraits, 8vv, 16s, 
“Lord Blachford’s letters form a perfectly delightful volume,”—<Academy, 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE: a Personal Narrative of Adventures, Risks, and 


Escapes during the American Oivil War. By THOMAS E. TAYLOR. With an Introduction by JULIAN CORBETT. Illustrations by R. T. Pritchett, 
and Maps. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s, 


“One's blood tingles with excitement at the reading of this adventurous story.”—Sketch. 


THE RAILWAYS OF ENGLAND. By W. M. Acworrs. With 56 Illustrations, 
THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER AMAZON, with Adventures during 


Eleven Years of Travel. By H. W. BATES. With Coloured Plates and Illustrations, mediam 8vo, 2ls,; or Abridged Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Gzorce Borrow. Edited by Unick Burke. 2 vols, 


crown 8vo, 12s, 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE. By Wurrw Crieps, C.B. With 122 Illustrations and 


2,500 Facsimile Plate Marks, medium 8vo, 21s, 


VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST ROUND THE WORLD IN H.MSS. 


‘BEAGLE.’ With Views of Places Visited and Described. By CHAS. DARWIN. 100 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 2ls.; or Popular Edition, crown 
8yo0, 3s, Sd. 


THE EVIL EYE: an Account of this Ancient Superstition. By F.T. Exworruy. With 


Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN HILL LIFE IN THE AFGHAN 


AND HINDU HIGHLANDS: a Contrast. By F. ST. J. GORE, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, Beautifully Illustrated with 72 Full-page Re- 
productions from Photographs taken by the Author, Illustrated in Text, and Maps, mediam 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT: a Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, the 


Desert of Gobi, Turkestan, the Himalayas, the Hindu Kush, the Pamirs, &c. From 1834-1894, By Oaptain FRANK YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., Indian 
Staff Oorps, Gold Medallist Royal Geographical Society. With Maps, Illustrations, &c., medium 8vo, 21s, 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR IN THE LEVANT. By Davin G. Hocarrn, 


Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


ALONE WITH THE HAIRY AINU;; or, 3,800 Miles on a Pack Saddle in Yezo, 


and a Cruise to the Kurile Island. By A. H.SAVAGE LANDOR, With Map, and many Illustrations by the Author. Medium 8vo, 183, 


WILD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HIGHLANDS OF 


SCOTLAND. By CHARLES ST. JOHN. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by Rev. M. G. WATKINS, 
Portrait and several new Illustrations, medium 8vo, 12s, 





MRS. MINTO ELLIOT’S WORKS. 
THE DIARY OF AN IDLE WOMAN IN CONSTANTINOPLE. With Plan 


and Illustrations, c:own 8vo, 143. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. New Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 





GABRIEL SETOUN’S WORKS. 
BARNCRAIG: Episodes in the Life of a Scottish Village. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SUNSHINE AND HAAR: Further Glimpses into Barncraig. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO.'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE ART OF FREDERICK SANDYS. Being a Description of the Artist’s Work, with many 


Illustrations and Full-page Photogravures. 200 Numbered Copies, bound in cloth, gilt, 5s. net; 5s. 6d. carriage paid; 60 Edition de Luxe, large paper, Plates 


in proof state, cloth gilt, cover designed by Fredk. Sandys, £1 1s. net. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE: By Norman Gate. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. With 40 Illustrations by Helen Stratton. 


16mo, 2s. 6d.; gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


Profusely Illustrated by Helen Stratton. 


Imperial 





THE FIRST COMPLETE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


82 vols. demy 8vo, sold in sets only. 
This Edition is limited to 1,000 numbered and signed Sets for Sale. The first volume contains a Portrait, reproduced in Phetogravure from a Drawing 


specially made for this Edition by JOHN S. SARGENT, A.R.A. 


RICHARD FEVEREL. Jost pusuisHep. 





BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited 


by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. With Frontispieces by Alex. Ansted, and a Repro- 
duction of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Portrait. 6 vols. feap 8vo, cloth, paper 
label, or gilt extra, 2s, net per vol.; also half-morocco, 33. net per vol. 
Sold in sets only. 
“Par and away the best Boswell, I should say, for the ordinary book-lover now 
on the market.”—Illustrated London News. 
‘‘We bave good reason to be thankful for an edition of a very useful and 
attractive kind.”—Spectator. 


THE NATION’S AWAKENING. By Spenser 


WiLkEInson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d. 
“Of the highest value towards the formation of a national policy, of which 
we never stood in greater need.’’—Athenzum. 
“ Deserves, in our jndgment, to be widely read and deeply pondered by British 
statesmen and politicians of all ranks and parties.”—Spectator. 





CONSTABLE’S REPRINT OF THE WAVER- 


LEY NOVELS, the favourite Edition of Sir Walter Scott. With all the 
Original Plates and Vignettes (Re-engraved). In 48 vols. feap.8vo. Cloth. 
paper label title, 1s. 6d, net per vol., or £3 123. the set. Also cloth gilt, gilt 
top, 2s. net per vol., or £4 163. the set; and half-leather gilt, 23. 6d. net 
the vol., or £6 the set. ‘ 


“A delightful reprint. The price is lower than that of many inferior editions.” 
—Athenewm. 

“The excellence of the print, and the convenient size of the volumes, and tha 
association of this edition with Sir Walter Scott himself, should combine with 
so moderate a price to secure for this reprint a popularity as great as that which 
the original edition long and justly enjoyed with former generations and 
realers.”’—Times. 

This is one of the most charming editions of the Waverley Novels that we 
know, as well as one of the cheapest in the market.” —Glasgow Herald. 











GREEN FIRE: a Story of the Western Islands. By Fiona Macteop, Author of “The Sin 


Eater,’, “‘ Pharais,” ‘‘ The Mountain Lovers,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63, 
** We know of no author since Sir Walter Scott that has been so eminently successful as Miss Fiona Macleod.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
“There are few in whose hands the pure threads have been so skilfully and delicately woven as they have in Fiona Macleod’s.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 
“‘The fuller revelation which we looked for from Miss Fiona Macleod’s earlier works has been amply fulfilled in this volume,.”— Western Mail. 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By Georcre Mergpitu. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“To say that Mr. Meredith is at his best in ‘The Amazing Marriage’ is to say that he has given us a masterpiece.”—Daily News, 
THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. By Georce Merepira. Crown 8vo, 6s. and 3s. 6d. 
A STURDY BEGGAR and LADY BRAMBER’S GHOST. 


Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
“Show Mr. Charrington possessed of an imagination and vigour that may serve him to good purpose.” —Globe, 


THE ENEMIES: aNovel. By E. H. Coopzr, Author of “ Richard Escott,” &e. 
** A well-written and interesting book.’—Manchester Courier, 
“A book of considerab!e power.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


By Cuartes Cuareicron. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





SECOND EDITION, large demy 8vo, £1 1s. net. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. By Sir Wituiaw Martin Conway. With 100 Full-page 
Illnstrations by A. D. McCormick. DS 


“A high place among these books of climbing which appeal to many who cannot climb, as well as to all who can, will be taken by the very pleasant volume 


‘The Alps from ae to —, cme sii aeeinalia : rare 
“There is, perhaps, not another living Alpinist—unless we except Mr. Coolidge, who contributes a valuable précis of the topography—wh i 
the requisite knowledge with physical capability for the task...... Sir William Conway’s book is as vivid as it is chacming.”—Slanderae , © could have combined 


THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILE, KNIGHT. Edited 


and profusely Illustrated by ARTHUR LAYARD. With a Preface by JOHN CAMERON GRANT, Extrac 8 i 6s. > als 
ser sce paper label, uncut edges, 6s. . rown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 63.; alsv 
“A beautiful edition of the immortal work.”—World. 





THE ‘“‘PLEASURE SERIES” OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
AN ENGLISH GARNER.  Ingatherings from our History and Literature. By Epwarp 


ARBER, F.S.A., Fellow of King’s College, London; late English Examiner at the London University, and also at the Vi i i i ; 

Emeritus Professor of English Language and Literature, Mason Coileze, Birmingham. In 8 vols, extra een 8vo, in a tom sat atngine uate Meee ‘ae 

net. Any Single vol., 656 pages, may be obtained separately, 5s. net. 5 

‘We gladly welcome a new edition of Mr. Edward Arber’s ‘English Garner,’ Vol. I., no longer semi-privately printed, but issued with the i i 

Archibald Constable and Co., who will, we hope, succeed in bringing home to a wide circle the great carching (ok Mr. pete pee Resse egy pnts fh, re 
years, to the study of our older literature. Alone and unaided, he has been the pioneer of cheap and accurate reprints, and it is to him that Many a young 
student — owed yoo ee ved making himself oer ee — like the ‘ Utopia’ and the ‘ Areopagitica.’ His collection called ‘ An English Garner’ 
is a miscellaneous gathering of short pieces in prose and verse entirely of the sixteenth century, including a complete co f Sidney’s ‘ la.’ 
this can be had, well edited, well printed, and well bound, for the price of 53."°—TZimes, “a id e a a a 2 


THE ENGLISH SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. Sixteen Parts are now published, in cloth boards, 


£21s, Any Part may be obtained separately. 


ENGLISH REPRINTS. Thirty Parts are now published in cloth boards, £21s. 6d. Any 


Part may be obtained separately. 
Catalogue on Application. 


BOTANICAL MICROTECHNIQUE. A Handbook of Methods for the Preparation, Staining, 


and Microscopical Investigation of Vegetable Structures. By Dr. A. ZIMMERMANN, Privatdocent in the Uni ity of Tibi 2s t. 
‘translated from the German by JAMES ELLIS HUMPHREY,S.D. With over 60 Illustrations and Siegrans. a Sen oe 


THE TRUE GRASSES. By Epvarp Hacker. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Translated from 


“Die Natirlichen Pflansenfamilien,” by F. LAMSON-SCRIBNER, of the University of Tennessee, U.S.A., and E. A. i 
Llustrations and Diagrams, anda Voluminous Glossary of Technical Terms. sil asain sd Se wee ere 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND O.'S STANDARD BOOKS. 





A NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 


‘ EDINBURGH” Edition, 10 vols. 8vo, 


6s. eachh VOLUMES I.—III. NOW READY, 


AND TO BE CONTINUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES TILL COMPLETED. 


THe LIFE ann WORKS 


Vous, I-IV.—-HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Vous, V..VIL—ESSAYS ; BIOGRAPHIES; INDIAN PENAL 
CODE; CONTRIBUTIONS TO KNIGHT’S 
“QUARTERLY MAGAZINE.” 


or LORD MACAULAY. 


Vou. VIIIL—SPEECHES; LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME; 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


Vous. IX. & X.—Tur LIFE & LETTERS or LORD MACAULAY. 
By the Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevetray, Bart., M.P. 





By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each, 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF 


ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN OF THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, 


and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 
Crown &vo, 6s. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. cach, 


CASAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 78. 1854-1881, 2 vols. cruwn vo, 7s. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £7 4s. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 68. each. 
1KELAND, 5 vols.) 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 163. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 


OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


DEMOCRACY & LIBERTY. 


m 


THE 


(ENGLAND, 7 vols.; 


2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces- 


sion of James I. to the Ontbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. 
crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649, 4 vols. crown Svo, 6s. each, 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATH, 1649-1660. Vol. I, 1649-1651. 8vo, 21s, 
THESTUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
With 378 Ilustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 


By CYRIL RANSOME. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 


THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. For the Use of Upper 
= eo Forms of Schools. With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, &c. Crown 
v0, 3s, 6d. 


Or, in Two Parts, 2s. each. Part I. TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH, 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. er. 8vo. 


PERIop I.—A D. 449 to 1485. 4s. 6d. | Per1op IIT.—1689 to 1837. 7s. 6d. 
PERIOD IT.—1485 to 1688, 5s, Period 1V.—1837 to 1880. 6s. 


By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870, 3 vols, 8vo, 15s. 








By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENG- 


LAND AND FRANCE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown &vo, 24s. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN: 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE SENSES & THEINTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 


Part I. DEDUCTION, 4s, | Part II. INDUCTION, 6s. 6.1, 


By JAMES SULLY. 
THE HUMAN MIND. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 9s 
STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo, 10s. Cd. 


By JOSEPH GWILT, F.S.A. 
AN ENCYCLOPASDIA OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Illustrated with more than 1,100 Engravings on Wood. Revised 


(1888), with Alterations and considerable Additions, by Wyatt Parpwoxrtu, 
8vo, £2 12s, 6d. 


By the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M7. P. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: being 
Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 8vo, 12s. 6d, 

By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, ds. Cd. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





A.D, 1603, Part 1]. A.D. 1603 to 1887, 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 


London, New York, and Bombay. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


Books suitable for Presents or Prizes. 








; HIST L 
English. STORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
8s. to 10s. 6d. : ; Vol. i—The FeGherwenene oat Seaters Colonies (exclusive 
THE TREASURY OF SACRED SONG. With Notes, Vol. 11—The West Indian Colonies. With 12 Maps, 7s, 6g 
cameuns _ Biographical. By F. T. PataravE, M.A. Thirteenth Vol. 111.—West Africa. With 5 Maps, 7s. 64. : 
ities HISTORY OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA, By 


SELECTIONS FROM ADDISON’S PAPERS IN THE W. Parr GresweE Lt, M.A., under the Aaspices of the Royal Colonial Insti. 


**SPECTATOR.” With Notes. By T. ARNOLD, M.A. 4s. 6d. tute. With 11 Maps, 7s, 6d. 


bbdwl >. | GEO 
SELECT WORKS OF BURKE. Edited, with Introduc- | GEOGRAPHY OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA AND 


tion and Notes, by K. J. Parne, M.A. GEOGRAPHY 
THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS : | ““s) stat iY OF AFRICA SOUTH OF THE ZAMBESI. 


the Two Speeches on America. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. | BAEDAE , HISTORIA ECCLESIASTICA. A New 


Second Edition, 5s. , 
FOUR LETTERS ON THE PROPOSALS FOR|7HE WORKS OF BISHOP BUTLER. Edited by the 
ek REGICIDE DIRECTORY OF FRANCE. 


SELECTED POEMS OF BURNS. Edited, with Intro-| French, German, and Italian. 


duction, Notes, and a Gloszary, by J. Lociz Ropertson, M.A. 6s. From 5s. 6d. to 91s. 
WISE WORDS AND QUAINT COUNSELS OF THOMAS ’ : 
™ eg Seiected by he a Jussorr, D.D. 63. P avers POPULAR TALE. awaited from the 
LORD CHESTERFIELD’S WORLDLY WISDOM : Selec- | SPECIMENS OF FRENCH LITERATURE, from Villon 
tions from his Letters and Characters. Edited by G. BirkBeck HILL, to Hugo. By G.Sarnrspury. Second Edition, 9s. 


POEMS OF MILTON. Edited by R.C. Browne, M.A.| SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


2 vuls., New Ediuon, Revised, 6s, 6U. 
s ; : ._|A HISTORY . With ; 
THE STUDENT'S CHAUCER : being a Complete Edition | “~ Plan, ana Tables. by G-W Keseres, D.D. Soles ou ie eas oP 
of his Works. Edited from numerous MSS., with Introduction and Glossary, PLA Y S B Y BE A U M A R C H A I S, C 0 R N E I L L E, 


by W. W. Sxeat, Litt.D. In 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
WIT AND WISDOM OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. Edited | tna toundin'tmeston parshaost, Ine 64 IRE 1 Ornamental Cas 
by G, Bexpeck Hitt, D.O.L. 7s. 6a. THE PRINCIPAL SPEECHES OF THE STATESMEN 


ENGLISH MIRACLE PLAYS, MORALITIES, AND AND ORATORS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1795. With 
INTERLUDES : Specimens of the Pre-Elizabethan Drama, Edited, with an Int: oductions, Notes, &c. By H. Morse STEPHENS, M.A. 2 vois,, 21, 
Introducti .n, Notes, and Glossary, by ALFRED W. PoiiarpD, M.A. Second COMPLETE WORKS OF DANTE Edited by Dr 


dition, 7s. 6d. A ie z 
wana E. Moore. 7s. 6d. (Oxford India Paper Edition, 9s, 6d. ; Miniature Edition 
) 


SHAKESPEARE AS A DRAMATIC ARTIST: a Popular 3 vols. in case, 10s. éd. 
Illustration of the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By R.G. MouLton, THE GERMAN CLASSICS, from the Fourth to the 


M.A. Third Edition, Enlarged, 7s. 6d. Nineteenth Century, Wilh Biogr»phical Notices, Translations into Modern 


A STUDENT'S PASTIME : being a Select Series of German, and Notes. By F, Max Mituer, M.A. 2 vols., 21s, 
Articles Reprinted from Notes and Queries. By W. W. Sxeat, Litt.D.| A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By 
7s. 6d. net. WILHELM ScHERER. Translated from the Third German Edition by Mrs. 
F.C. Conyseark. Edited by F. Max MULLER. 2 vols., 2ls.; or separately, 


THE TABLE TALK OF JOHN SELDEN. Edited, with 10s, 6d. each volume, 


au Introduction and Notes, by S. H. Reynoups, M.A. 83, 6d. 





THE UTOPIA OF SIR THOS. MORE. Edited by J. H. Greek and Latin. 
Lupron, B.D. 10s. 6d. net. As. 6d. to £5. 
12s. 6d., and upwards. INTRODUCTION TO GREEK SCULPTURE. By L. E. 
STUDIES IN THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND. By Joun|  Urcort, M.A. 4e, 6d. 
Kurs, M.A. 12s, 61. A SELECTION OF PASSAGES FROM PLATO FOR 


Y . Edited, with Introduction and ENGLISH READERS. From the ‘'ranslation by B. Jowrrr, M.A. Edited 
gi in Rn ly og yg my M.A. 12s, 6a. with Introductions, by M. J. Kyieur. 2 vols , 12:, F 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF SWIFT. cdited eee earn ee RE ofthe Deauute Pertosancer a athece 


with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by HENRY URalk. 2 vols., 15s. By A.E. Haran, MA. 12s. 6d, 
ION OF WILLIAM CONCERNING PIERS ; 
i in three Paralie! Texts; together with RICHARD THE pa ge DRAMA OF *, THE GREEKS. With 


REDELESS. By Writuram LanGtanp (about 1362—1399 A.V.) Kdited from 
numerous Manuscripts, with Preface, Notes, and a Glossary, by W. W. ARISTOT L E.—THE P 0 L I T I C S. Translated tata 


rishi igsoaatnaanpshneanapeareg : English, with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices, by B. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. With the Journal of JowzrT, M.A, 2 vols., 2is. 
a Tour to the Hebrides, Hdited by @. Bireseck Hi1t, D.C.L. 6 vols., £333, PLATO. THE DIALOGUES. Translated into English, 


with Analyses and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A, Third Edition, 











= h & Cc 4 5 vols., £4 4s, ; in half-morocco, £5. 
History. Biography, ROMAN POETS OF THE REPUBLIC. By W. Y. 
2s. 6d. to 28s. SeLLar, M.A. Third Edition, 10s. 
RULERS OF INDIA. The History of the Indian Empire | ROMAN POETS OF THE AUGUSTAN AGE.—VIRGIL. 
4 ee eee of nt peer ee Biographies. Elited by Sir By the Same Author. Second Edition, 9s. 
. W. Hunter, «8.1. 24 half-crowa volumes. AND THE With a 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES. sere by ANDREW SLRGIAC PORT. nay 
By Sic W. W. Hunrer, K.0.3.1 Eighty-second Tuousaa®’, 3s, 6d. - - > ta a aaa —_ 
JAMES THOMASON. By Sir Rrcwarp Trnpze, Bart. - OXFORD EDITIONS OF THE POETS. 
oo Oxford India Paper. Minature Edit’ons, 32mo. 
VOYAGES OF THE ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN TO Crown Evo, single vols, In Cass. 
AMERICA. Sdited by E. J. Parne, M.A. First Seris: HAWKINS, Shakespeare... ... Froml0s.6d. ... ... 6 vols., from 16s. 
FRoBIsHER, Drake. Second Edition, 5s. — - = > aan : : 2 a 
INTRODUCTION TO A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY Boot a se ee 7s. 6d. - =~ oon 5 15s. 
, ag BRITISH COLONIES. By C. P. Lucas, B.A. Wita 8 Maps, A ditions, “ll On - P wale 





FULL CATALOGUES POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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